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What is the Burden on Industry 


of Excess Capacity and 


Obsolete Equipment? 


By Hon. EpirH Nourse RoGers 


Member of Congress from Massachusetts 


OMPETITION, free of alt restraint, has been the 

aim of most of the legislation having any bearing 

whatever on business since the meeting of the first 
United States legislature. It has been taken for granted 
that the stronger and more ruthless the competition the 
greater the benefit to the 
ultimate consumer, the most 
important voter in the com- 
monwealth because of his 
numbers. Not much con- 
sideration has been given to 


To provide for all industry informa- 
tion on the extent of obsolescence of pro- 
duction equipment, and to furnish figures 


organizations, producing a wide range of commodities, 
could lose so much in the most prosperous period ever en- 
joyed by the wealthiest nation the world has ever seen. 

In an endeavor to explain the apparent anomaly of 
business failures in a period of high prosperity someone 
has coined the term “Selec- 
tive Prosperity,” which 
means only that those best 
fitted to compete, the low- 
cost producers, are making 
money in a period of large 


the producer except to erect on productive capacity in addition, the activity and falling com- 
tariff walls when foreign Bureau of the Budget has been asked to modity prices. There is 
competition threatened to . ¢ nothing especially rel ji 
pte es approve an estimate of $35,000 for an ee eee oe 

this situation; the most 


put him out of business. 
From an academic view- 
point it is hard to reconcile 
unlimited domestic com- 
petition with the protective 
tariff, yet the two theories 
have flourished side by side 
for many years. upheld 
valiantly by practical poli- 
ticians. But few people, 
even in the ranks of the producers have discovered that 
there is a well-defined point beyond which competition 
cannot proceed without serious injury to the competing 
producers and the disappearance of the advantage to the 
consumer that has been the cherished ideal of the un- 
bridled competition exponents since the beginning. 
Every economic review that has appeared within 
recent months has commented on the narrowing margin 
of profit in every form of productive enterprise. Even 
in the peak year of 1926 many a manufacturer who was 
feeling rather complacent over the volume of production 
from his plants got a nasty shock when he discovered at 
the end of the year just how slender his profits had 
been. And let us not forget the vast number of manu- 
facturers who broke even or lost money. The statistics 
are disconcert ‘ng. It is almost unbelievable that so many 


studies. 


appropriation to conduct a survey into 
those two factors. The amount asked for 
will cover the cost of putting qualified 
engineers in the field to conduct sampling 
They would* work under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce 


efficient and best equipped 
manufacturer has always 
been the one to profit at the 
expense of those less effi- 
cient and not so well 
equipped. This statement 
of fact would seem to be 
self-evident, yet it is ap- 
parently not admitted by 
the great army of producers in all branches of industry 
who are struggling along with equipment that should 
have been in the scrap heap years ago, and who are 
wondering why they cannot compete with more progres- 
sive concerns. 

The manufacturers engaged in metal working are 
probably better aware of the situation than those in some 
other lines. Even so, they are faced with the competition 
of excess capacity, some of it equipped with their own 
cast-off tools and operating on the fallacy that because 
such equipment was bought for a fraction of the cost of 
new equipment the overhead charges of the business are 
only a fraction of those of a well-equipped concern. 

It is very easy to make general statements to the effect 
that excess capacity for production exists in every field 
of manufacture, but there are no statistics, no figures 
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anywhere, by which to evaluate the situation and from 
which to formulate some means of remedying the evil. 
Here is what happens when men are ignorant of markets 
and production capacity. 

Some years ago a manufacturer of farm engines was 
losing money so steadily that he decided to liquidate. 
Being a canny business man, however, he let it be known 
that the plant was to be moved to some other city. The 
consequence was that the chamber of commerce of a 
Middle Western city, hungry for more manufacturing 
plants, presented him with a site, a new building and sub- 
scribed the money for completely new manufacturing 
equipment. He got out whole and left them to discover 
that other engine plants were then capable of turning out 
five times as many engines as could possibly be sold. Had 
they known this sooner they might not have been so eager 
to bring still another competitor into an overcrowded field. 

If over capacity is the primary cause of the failure of 
many manufacturers to make money in good times, the 
retention of antiquated and obsolete equipment in the 
production line runs it a very close second. I am not 
sure but that it ought to be given first place. If the use 
of better methods and more productive equipment has 
given the United States its power to compete abroad and 
still pay its workers from three to ten times as much as 
the workers of other countries receive, doesn’t it seem 
reasonable to apply the principle in all the production 
plants in this country instead of in the best ones only? 
Let us not forget that Germany is adopting the best of 
American business practices just as fast as she can and 
with characteristic thoroughness. 
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To provide for all industry information on the extent 
of obsolescence of production equipment, and to furnish 
figures on productive capacity in addition, the Bureau of 
the Budget has been asked to approve an estimate of 
$35,000 for an appropriation to conduct a survey into 
these two factors. I hope that the American manu- 
facturers who are convinced of the soundness of these 
principles and the wisdom of conducting such a survey 
will do what they can to convince the financial officers of 
the Government that the request for an appropriation is 
constructive and very much desired by industry. The 
amount asked for will cover the cost of putting qualified 
engineers in the field to conduct what might be called 
sampling studies. Their work would determine the 
soundness of the principle and whether it will pay to 
extend the survey further. 

A very important by-product of such a survey would 
undoubtedly be the stimulation of research into the possi- 
bilities of new products. With our rapidly increasing 
productive capacity based on mechanical equipment the 
number of plants and workers needed to supply domestic 
and foreign needs for staple commodities is diminishing. 

Companies that are failing to get enough business to 
conduct operations at a profit must study the problem 
of developing new things to make with their equipment. 
Shutting down to wait until business is better is only 
the preliminary to a permanent cessation of activity. 
Notable examples of what can be done in the develop- 
ment of new products are known to all of us. They 
must be emulated by every manufacturer. The need for 
so doing will be made clear by the excess-capacity survey. 
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Patent Pools and the Anti-Trust Laws 


By Davin L. PapELL anp BENJAMIN S. KirsH 


| is WOULD be difficult to find a large industrial unit 
which has not imbedded somewhere in its structure 
the product of inventive genius protected by a patent. 
The issuance of a large number of inter-related patents 
and their distribution among various independent owners 
in the same industry, have presented forcibly the neces- 
sity of patent co-operation. An inquiry into the legal 
status of co-operative interchange presents the problem 
of the extent to which the rights acquired under the 
patent laws run parallel to, or conflict with, the liabil- 
ities, both civil and criminal, arising from a violation 
of the anti-trust laws. 

One of the underlying reasons for the formation of 
an interchange of patent rights lies in the practical neces- 
sity to adjust infringement litigation where there is a 
claim of overlapping patents. No royalties, however 
great, would suffice to pay the tribute which protracted 
patent litigation exacts. An inflated selling price of the 
commodity ensues. There is a shift, by incidence, of the 
price of litigation to consumer. It is, therefore, but 
prudent and economical business policy to compromise 
what otherwise would entail enormous expenditures and 
lead to a diminution of sales. 

Fear of infringement suits, injunctions, and decrees 
for heavy damages, has sometimes dissuaded manufac- 
turers from making expenditures to improve their plants, 
and has resulted in enhancement of prices to secure them 
against the risk of operation under doubtful patents. 

An important advantage of cross-licensing is in its 





Abstracted in part from the August issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal. 


value to each individual party to the agreement, in secur- 
ing for himself the results of a large volume of develop- 
ment research and the accumulated practical experience 
embodied in the patents of his cross-licensees. A company 
putting in five patents may acquire the use of 125 in 
return, a distinct advantage. 

It has been demonstrated by the experience in the 
automobile industry, that such agreements give an im- 
petus to further invention. A patent, owned or con- 
trolled by one member of an industry may be useless in 
itself, yet extremely valuable when combined in use with 
other patents owned by his competitors. 

The knowledge of manufacturing licensees under 
patent pool agreements that they have protected them- 
selves against infringement suits permits each manufac- 
turer to devote his energies to the development of a better 
and cheaper product, make further investments for im- 
provement of his plant, and promote sales. 

Viewing its underlying principle, we are led to the con- 
clusion that patent interchange is nothing more than a 
scientific and intelligent co-operation of creative or in- 
ventive thought, much akin to a bureau for scientific 
research. In principle, it is a clearing house for the 
advancement of inventions. 

Where the patent law would grant exclusive ownership 
in one, the patent pool extends it to many. That its 
tendency would be to improve or perfect the product 
can scarcely be doubted in theory. Experience has con- 
firmed this view. Patent interchange tends likewise 


toward standardization of the product, reduced cost of 
production, and elimination of the waste in litigation. 
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Material-Handling Appliances 
in a Modern Department 


A screw-machine department in which conveyors dis- 
place manual handling in the passage of the work 
from raw material to the finished parts stockroom 


ECHANICAL conveyors to displace manual 

handling of work from operation to operation 

in the various departments, and from depart- 
ment to department on the several floors, constitute an 
important part of the layout in the new building that 
houses the handle-making plant of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. at its Boston factory. 

The bars of brass, ranging from ;'; to 4 in. in diam- 
eter, are delivered by overhead trolleys to the racks of 
automatic screw machines by which they are converted 
into machined parts that go to make the handles of the 
razors, and thence roller gravity conveyors transport the 
parts to the washing machine to be cleaned. The wash- 
ing machine, which is in itself a conveyor, delivers the 
washed and dried 


Racking and unracking the parts in the plating room, 
hanging the loaded racks on the carrier of the machine 
and removing them after they have completed their 
round, are the only stages in the sequence where the parts 
are handled individually. 

Burnishing, polishing and buffing are operations that 
necessarily involve a certain amount of hand work, 
though even here much of the work is done by machines 
that have only to be loaded by hand. ‘To assemble into 
units the several parts that go to make the handle of 
the razor, automatic machines are employed that take the 
parts from hoppers into which they are deposited by the 
conveyors. Even in the packing room the hand work is 
confined to wrapping the finished razors in tissue paper 
and laying the loose 





parts to another sec- 
tion of the conveyor 
system to be carried to 
the inspection benches, 
and as they leave the 
inspector’s hands they 


fall into supplemen- 
tary conveyors that 
pass them over a 


recording scale to 
weigh them—in lieu 
of counting and 
finally deliver them to 
their respective bins in 
the parts.stockroom. 
At the bottom of 
these same bins are 











packages upon a mov- 
ing belt that is part of 
an automatic machine 
to put the packages 
into boxes, close the 
boxes and deliver 
them into. cartons 
ready for the shipping 
Stock for such 


room. 

parts of the handie as 
can be made upon 
automatic screw ma- 
chines is received at 
the factory in the 
form of coils, and 
must be straightened 
and cut into bars of 








gates through which 
the parts are drawn as 
specified by the shop 
orders, to fall into 
pans upon still another section of the system to be trans- 
ported by a power-driven vertical conveyor to another 
floor and another stage in their progress. 

When they reach the plating room—which for most 
of the parts is the next stage—they are placed separately 
upon large racks that are then hung upon the carrier of 
the continuous plating machine by which they are passed 
automatically through the successive solutions, washed, 
dried and returned to the starting point to be unloaded. 


diameter. 


The first article. The second will appear in an early issue. 


Fig. 1—Stock from which handles are made ranges from % to 4 in. in 
The coils go first to a machine by which the wire is straight- 
ened and cut into lengths suitable to be handled by the machines 


suitable lengths before 

the machines can 

handle it. In Fig. 1 

may be seen a section 

of the raw-stock room, which is adjacent to the room in 

which the automatics are located, and from which the 

coils are transported over the few feet of distance be- , 
tween them and the straightening machine by rolling4 
them along the floor. 

In Fig. 2 is the straightening and cutting-off machine 
that performs the first operation. At the left of the 
machine, as shown in the illustration, may be seen a 
round-topped cabinet, made of heavy sheet metal and 
provided with a door. This cabinet encloses the reel and 
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Fig. 2—A tubular beam of approxi- 
mately the same length as the cut bars 
is suspended from a chain hoist over 
the cradle of the machine. Leather 


on the conveyor. 
coil of stock to be straightened, so that the coil is still 
confined when the binding wires are removed, and the 
operator is not exposed to possible injury by reason of 
tangled coils and flying ends. 

Above the machine is a T-rail upon which runs a trol- 
ley with a chain hoist attached, by which the straightened 
bars of stock are handled. The handling device consists 
merely of a metal beam of tubular section, suspended 
in balance from the hook of the hoist, and a number of 
flexible leather straps with special fasteners to join the 
ends. 

To transport a bundle of bars, the beam is lowered 
over the bundle as it lies in the cradle of the cutting-off 
machine and as many of the straps as the length of the 
bundle may require are passed around the beam and bars 
and their ends joined by the fasteners. When the beam 
is raised by the hoist the bars lie easily in the leather 
loops. 

The overhead T-rail branches just beyond the straight- 
ening machine and the branches extend down the length 
of the room behind the rows of automatics, as may be 
seen in Fig. 3, so that a load of bars may be deposited 
upon the rack of any machine and released by merely 
unhooking the straps. By this means of transportation 


straps secure the bundles of bars to 
the beam and transport them without 
danger of bending. 


ator takes the work from his machine 
periodically and puts it into a metal 
pan on the conveyor by which it ts 


Fig. 4—A station 
carried to its destination 


The machine oper- 


the slender bars are amply supported in their passage 
and there is no danger of bending or kinking them. 

Before each row of the automatic machines is the 
runway of a roller gravity conveyor, to be seen at the 
right in Fig. 3, and in Fig. 4 in greater detail. The 
stand to be seen in the latter illustration is a permanent 
part of the framework of the conveyor. One of these 
stands is conveniently placed with relation to the posi- 
tion of every machine. 

No chip separator of the kind usually employed in con- 
nection with screw machine work is to be found in the 
department. Instead there is a device on each machine 
that prevents the chips from becoming mixed with the 
work, which latter falls into a receptacle where it remains 
until the cutting oil has drained from it and is then 
deposited by the operator in one of the metal pans on 
the stand beside the runway of the conveyor. 

When this pan is full it is merely pushed sidewise to 
the rollers of the conveyor and rolls by gravity to the 
terminus, where are located the washing machine for the 
further handling of the work and the separator that 
extracts the oil from the chips. The chips come in sep- 
arate pans over the same route to this point. 

A hoist carried on an overhead trolley is provided for 
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Fig. 3—The trolley from which the bars 


are sus pended runs on an overhead rail to all machines 
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Fig. 5—The oil extractor removes the _ street level. 


oil from the chips and the chips are 
taken by the overhead conveyor to a 
chute that leads them to a vault at 


the operator of the extractor to load and unload the 
basket of his machine. Behind the extractor, which may 
be seen in Fig. 5, is a steel-framed hopper from which 
rises at an angle a power-driven conveyor to carry away 
the dried chips. By means of the chain hoist and trolley 
the operator easily swings the loaded basket over the 
hopper, and since the basket is suspended below its cen- 
ter of gravity and is retained in an upright position by 
a latch, he has only to lift the latch in order to dump 
the contents into the hopper. The moving belt below 
the hopper conveys the chips to the gate of a chute that 
leads them to a bin at street level. 

Adjacent to the separator, and just beyond the scope 
of this illustration, is the hopper of an automatic wash- 
ing machine into which the pans of work are unloaded. 
In Fig. 6 may be seen the opposite end of this machine, 
with that section of the conveyor system on which the 
progress of the work is continued. The helicoidal con- 
veyor of the washing machine deposits the cleaned and 
dried work in pans on this section, by which the work 
is carried to the inspection bench. 

The lower runway in this view is level and the pans 
of work require manual effort to move them. Arriving 
above the metal-sheathed inspection bench, Fig. 7, the 


Fig. 6—Work from the 
screw machines is dumped into the to the 
hopper of this washing machine, 
is itself a conveyor, 

















Fig.7—The conveyor from the washing machine delivers the 
work to the inspector's table. Holes in the bench allow the 
inspectors to sweep passed work into pans on transverse 
sections of the conveyor below them 


washed, dried and ready for inspection, 
pans on the conveyor at the 
opposite end of the machine. The 
lower runway is level 


which 
and is delivered 


work is spread upon the bench to be looked over by the 
inspectors, who apply gages to a certain percentage and 
remove possible defective pieces. Before each inspector 
there is an opening in the bench through which the 
passed work is swept into a pan below. 

The upper part of the runway seen in Fig. 6 is the 
return from the parts stock room by which empty pans 
are sent back to the operator at the washing machine 
after their contents have been dumped in the bins. Thus, 
when the system is working to capacity but a few of the 
pans are needed to keep it in operation, since the upper 
section of the conveyor returns the empty pans to the 
washing machine as fast as the full ones are sent away on 
the lower section. 





Taking Chances 


By Cuar_es Homewoop 


NCE in a while I meet a mechanic who claims to be 

able to bore a hole in the lathe to within a limit of 
error of 0.0002 in. by transferring the size from a 
micrometer by means of inside calipers. I contend that 
such a feat is impossible because, regardless of the fine 
sense of touch that one may acquire, there remains a 
number of things to be taken into consideration. 

First, we must consider that in taking the measurement 
from a micrometer we are dealing with two parallel 
surfaces that are hard and smooth, while in measuring the 
hole we are dealing with two circular arcs the finish of 
which cannot compare with that of the measuring points 
of the micrometer. Another thing that may affect the 
measurement is the condition of the caliper points, and 
again, are we sure that we touch the points of greatest 
diameter when applying the calipers to the hole. 

Two-tenths of one thousandth constitute a mighty 
small part of an inch, and the man who claims to asso- 
ciate his caliper points with such an infinitesimal distance 
is merely taking a chance; he has a bad attack of “accu- 
ratitis.” 
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It is claimed that 53 per cent of the employees in 
the average shop have defective eyesight. Co-operation 
between oculist and employers ought to secure better 
workmanship. Moreover, there is the element of safety 
that should be considered. 
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Fig. 1—Main frame for 
textile machine _fabri- 
cated from steel plate and 
channel sections 


Fig. 2—Worm and gear 
mounting made from 
plate and bar stock 
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Machinery Parts | 
of Welded Steel} 
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Fig. 4—Parts made of angles, T-s, tubes, 
bars, and plate 
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Fig. 3—Adjustable - sup- 
port bracket made from 
steel plate and steel tube 


Photograph for Fig. 
1 by courtesy of 
the Luehrs Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Photographs for 
Figs. 2, 3 and 4 by 
courtesy of the 
Lincoln FEtectric 
Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Fig. 5—Small machine 
parts made from. steel 
bars and tubes 
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Improved Handling of Material 
Increases Production 


By FRANK W. Curtis 


Western Editor, 


American Machinist 


Inter-departmental transportation of materials is 
accomplished by a fleet of trucks that are stored in 
convenient stalls located in each department 


O TRANSPORT a monthly tonnage of one-hali 

million pounds of sheet metal from the raw state 

to the finished products, is the material-handling 
problem carried out by Hoeft & Co., Inc., North Chicago, 
Ill., manufacturers of Moe’s Line poultry supplies. Three 
factors relative to the handling of materials governed 
the recently devised shop layout, these being to eliminate 
unnecessary transportation within departments ; to handle 
materials by the shortest route, avoiding back-tracking ; 
and to provide adequate storage space for work in proc- 
ess of manufac- 


room, the soldering room and the assembling department. 
Eventually, all the work passes through the assembling 
department and is then transported to the packing de- 
partment. The completed units are taken to the finished 
storeroom to await shipment instructions. This depart- 
ment is under the jurisdiction of the shipping depart 
ment through which channel all finished products are 
checked and marked for shipment and then taken to the 

delivery platform to be loaded in cars or trucks. 
It will be noted that the storage space exceeds that 
required for the 
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pleted with a shop force slightly smaller than was for- 
merly required. The shop layout, illustrated in Fig. 1, 
is arranged so that the work passes through the various 
departments in accordance with the sequence of manu- 
facture. 

Raw material is delivered to the receiving room, shown 
at the lower left, where it is sheared, if necessary, so 
that when it leaves this department it is ready for the 
sequence of shop operations. Ample storage facilities 


are provided for both the raw and the sheared stocks. 
Materials leaving this room are transported through the 
door shown at the left, to the shop departments in which 
they are to be used. 


These departments are the press- 


crowded condition does not occur. A safe margin has 
been provided, however, so that plenty of storage space 
is available to avoid congestion resulting from some 
unforeseen abnormal condition. 

All transportation is carried on by specially constructed 
trucks. Finished materials entering the storeroom are 
transported to the main aisle as indicated by the course 
outlined by arrows. When a loaded truck reaches the 
end of the main aisle, it turns either left or right to its 
desired destination. With the exception of one end of 
the main aisle, all trucks travel ir a one- way course to 
avoid the possibility of a traffic tie-up.- In most cases 
the load of finished material remains on the truck until 
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Fig. 5—Small parts are me a 
transported from one oper- a » 
ation to another in trucks » 3 . 
having metal-lined angu- 
lar bottoms so that the 
work slides towards the 
operator as it is removed. 
The front section of the 
truck, resembling a door, 
can be raised when it is 
desired to empty a load 
rapidly 
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Fig. 6—Truckloads of com- 
pleted parts are transported 
to other departments where 
the work is removed as 
needed. As the parts are 
assembled to form larger 
units, they are placed on 
platform-type trucks such 
as shown at the left 




















Fig.7—-The platform 
trucks can be arranged to 
i accommodate various types 
of loads, each truck having 
removable side frames and 
sheet-metal guards. Suit- 
able storage space is pro- 
vided in each department 
for these work carriers 
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the shipping department collects it, thus avoiding an 
additional unloading and loading operation. When fin- 
ished products are to be stocked, however, they are un- 
loaded and stored on racks, enabling the trucks to be 
used for further duty. 

A feature of the layout is adequate “garage” space 
for the material-handling trucks, both those in use and 
those awaiting disposition. At the left side of the fac- 
tory a space is reserved for 30 stalls, and adjacent to 
the soldering room and the main aisle in the finished 
storeroom are spaces for twelve stalls each. The solder- 
ing room and the packing department are laid out so 
that several loaded trucks can be placed around the outer 
walls without hindering operations, thus giving further 
storage facilities. 

To assist in handling sheared strips, a slide provided 
with rollers and a rack is attached to each shear so that 
the strips will pile uniformly. One of the shears is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. The piled strips, when a convenient 
number have been cut, are placed on a platform such as 
shown at the left, and the load is transferred by a lift 
truck to the department in which it is desired. 

The pressroom is laid out so that work requiring 
progressive operations can be handled by having adjacent 
presses set up for the operations to be performed, the 
operators passing the work to each other conveniently. 
An example is given in Fig. 3 in which are shown three 
operators making covers for troughs. The operations 
performed are piercing, forming and closing in the open- 
ings. The first operator receives the stock in strip form 
and the last operator who completes the part piles the 
product in a truck which, when loaded is taken to the 
assembly department. The presses are staggered as will 
be seen also in the layout in Fig. 1, this feature assist- 
ing in the handling of long strip stock without interfer- 
ence, as well as in permitting the handling of progressive 
operations. 

The main aisle and the two side aisles of the press- 
room are located so that the operators face the aisles 
rather than having their backs to them. This layout 
eliminates the possibility of having the transportation of 
trucks interfere with the operators. From a safety stand- 
point it is, likewise, superior to the reverse condition 
which is so commonly used. Even the counters have 
been placed on the rear of the presses so that when the 
foreman wishes to ascertain what production has been 
made, the operator will not be interrupted. Another 
view of the staggered layout, taken from the center aisle, 
is shown in Fig. 4. The tables shown between the 
presses are used in handling progressive operations only, 
and are stored when work of a different nature is being 
made. 

Smaller parts requiring a number of press operations 
are transported in angular-table trucks from one machine 
to another, a set-up lending itself to this form of han- 
dling being illustrated in Fig. 5. The operator takes the 
work from the truck at the right, performs the operation 
and then places the finished pieces in the truck shown at 
the left of the press. When a truckload of finished parts 
is completed, it is transported to the assembly depart- 
ment. Then, when the truck has been emptied, it is 
returned to the press department or placed in a suitable 
storage space until it is wanted for further use. This 


‘ 


type of truck, of which thirty-six are in use, is made 
with an angular bottom so that the work will slide 
towards the operator. 


The front of the work-holding 
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section is made in the form of a sliding door so that work 
can be emptied without difficulty if it is necessary to 
unload the truck this way. Another advantage of the 
door is for cleaning purposes. The bottom of the truck 
is lined with sheet metal, although the body is made of 
wood. Casters and axles are attached to the legs, which 
in turn are well braced with cross members. With the 
staggered location of presses, as previously described, 
trucks of this type can be placed between presses without 
congesting the department. An angular-table truck, 
loaded with finished covers, and located in the assembling 
department is illustrated in Fig. 6. Here again is seen 
the advantage of the truck since it can be placed close 
to the machine where it will be accessible to the operator. 

Three platform trucks, illustrated in Fig. 7, show the 
constructional features embodied, as well as the wide 

















Fig. 8—A simple device that catches scrap slugs from the 
press. When the box becomes filled the slugs are emptied 
in the wheelbarrow and then removed to the scrap pile. 
Devices, such as this one, aid in keeping the shop in a 
cleaner condition 


range of work to which they are adapted. The truck at 
the left has in it a load of long work that can be piled 
conveniently with one side of the truck open. Metal 
guards are placed on three sides, however, since the work 
is small enough to pass through the side frames. The 
guards, made in an upper and a lower section, are hung 
on the side frames by hooks. Small parts such as those 
shown in the center truck require the guards to be placed 
on all four sides. An empty truck is illustrated at the 
right with the front frame members in place, although 
the guards are off. This arrangement is used when the 
work is not small enough to pass through the side 
frames. 

Throughout the various shop departments are other 
material-handling devices of a special nature all of which 
aim to reduce manual effort. Scrap slugs, such as those 
produced in piercing dies, fall through the bolster of the 
press into a box located under the bed of the machine, 
as illustrated in Fig. 8. The end of the box has a swing- 
ing door that is opened when the slugs are to be emptied. 
Then by tipping the box downward, the slugs fall into 
the wheelbarrow. This operation is performed by the 
sweeper of the department who empties the wheelbarrow 
when necessary. The device is simple, yet it saves time 
in removing scrap, having the added feature of assisting 
in keeping the department in a cleaner condition by pre- 
venting the slugs from falling on the floor. 
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Details of Jigs and Fixtures 
Design of Tongues and Ears 


By JosePpH A. PoTTer 


Tongues and ears are simple parts of a fixture 


but their proper design and location are 


essential to accuracy and good workmanship 


IXTURES are different from jigs in that they are 


usually located and fixed in position on the machine 

table, the locating being accomplished by means of 
a tongue. There are, of course, exceptions to this, and a 
screw machine fixture is usually screwed on the lathe 
spindle or fastened to the face plate, or a grinding fix- 
ture can be positioned on the magnetic chuck by the use 
of a parallel. 

Some shops are equipped to make a solid tongue as 
shown in Fig. 1, the tongue being part of the casting of 
the main body of the fixture. This is accomplished 
by running large spiral mills in a gang with a smaller 
mill over the base of the fixture. Care has to be taken 
to keep the diameters of the two large mills exactly 
the same, and even then this type of tongue is difficult to 
obtain with accuracy. 

The most commonly used tongue is the one shown in 
Fig. 2. The fixture has a block of steel inserted in a 
slot on the base, which is held in place with a fillister 
head screw. This construction has an advantage over 
the solid tongue, because the base of the fixture can be 
scraped or lapped without difficulty. It is very important 
in fixture work to have the base flat, as all future work 
in the making of the fixture depends upon this point. 

\ sketch of a tongue that can be used in two dif- 
ferent widths of slots is shown in Fig. 3. The width at 
A may be § in., or any other nominal size wider than 
at B, yet the tongue will fit the fixture as shown in Fig. 4, 
the tongue being turned over. Note that the tongue is 
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Fig. 1—Solid tongue for fixtures. Fig. 2—Common 
block tongue 


counterbored on both sides to accommodate the head of 
a fillester headed screw, and that the screw thread is off 
center with the slot of the fixture. 

A type of tongue similar to the ones shown in Figs. 3 


The second article. The third will appear in an early issue, 


and 4, is illustrated in Fig. 5, but this type should be 
avoided as it is difficult to keep the tongues central when 
holding to accurate limits 

lhe inserted tongues are seldom used singly, as it is 
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Figs. 3-5—AModifications of block tongues 


an advantage in squaring up the fixture to use two 
tongues, and to keep them as far apart as possible. A 
single inserted tongue, however, can be used if made as 
in Fig. 6, the tongue having its sides relieved in the 
centers. 

\ manufactured part as shown in Fig. 7 could be set 
up in one fixture, and could have both the side A and 
the side B milled by cross tonguing the fixture, thus 
eliminating a more costly indexing fixture. It is well to 
state here that conditions such as quantity of production, 
economy, future requirements of the part to be made, and 
delivery, determine whether a fixture is to be eross 
tongued or indexed. 
parts have to be loaded for each operation, whereas in 
indexing, the part is located once and several operations 
performed. 

In Fig. 8 is shown a cross tongue with the part out- 
lined on it. 
are parallel to the cuts 4 and B on the part. One opera- 
tion is made to cut the straight side A, after which the 
fixture is moved over so that the slot for B will locate 
in the table when the fixture is ready to perform the oper- 
ation on the angular side. 

\ part with a smaller angle than that of the part shown 


In cross tongue construction the 


It will be noted that the tongues and slots 
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Fig. 6—Double block tongues. Figs. 7-10—Applications 
of cross tonguing 
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Figs. 13-14—Common fixture ear and holding bolt 


at Fig. 7 is illustrated in Fig. 9. Cross tongués for this 
part would interfere, as shown in Fig. 10. This diffi- 
culty can be overcome in two ways. One way would be 
to make an extra slot as shown in Fig. 11, in which case 
the tongues are entirely separate and do not cross. This 
is a good way to overcome the difficulty, but it increases 
the width of the fixture, and sometimes causes trouble 
with the ears that hold the fixture down, especially if 
the fixture is long. The construction can be made as 
shown in Fig. 12, which will overcome both of the diffi- 
culties by the use of a plug and a single tongue. In this 
case the plug should be hardened, but rounded on the 
edge so as not to chip the machine table. Hardening is 
recommended for this plug as only a small bearing fits 
the table slot, and the plug would be subject to wear in 
setting up and removing the fixture. 

Fixtures for rotary milling in vertical milling machines 
are also usually constructed as in Fig. 12, in which case 
the plug is placed in a hole in the center of a rotary table, 
and the tongue acts as a driving dog. 

While tongues are usually placed in the center of a 
fixture to give a balanced appearance, there are many 
occasions when they should be placed off center, particu- 
larly in the case of butt milling, or in cases where the 
fixture has to stand up under a heavy cut. In butt mill- 
ing, distances from the face of the machine to the face 
of the cutter should be kept as short as possible; and in 
heavy cuts, particularly gang milling, the cutter doing the 
hardest work should be on the arbor nearest to the face 
of the machine. 

Protruding ends, called ears, are used for holding down 
fixtures, supporting ends of clamps, or for holding bush- 
ings. The most common type of ear is the one shown in 
Fig. 13, which is used at both ends of a fixture to hold 
it to the machine table. The opening at A is usually 
fx in. wider than the slot in the table to allow clearance 
for the clamping bolt. The clamping bolt is shown in 
Fig. 14. It is customary to finish off the boss at B so 
that nut on the T-bolt will seat properly. 

It is considered good practice to standardize the ears 
for different widths of slots, thus giving the fixtures a 
more uniform appearance. One modern shop that builds 
































Figs. 11-12—Cross tongues at small angles 





Figs. 15-16—Aluminum insert for fixture ear patterns 
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thousands of fixtures each year handles milling fixture 
ears in the following manner: The base of the fixtures 
are made with a uniform thickness, as at A, Fig. 15. 
Hole B is bored in the pattern at a fixed distance C 
from the end of the pattern and then extra stock is 
removed by a band saw. Two aluminum inserts made 
as in Fig. 16 are then driven lightly into the wooden 
pattern. The whole operation of putting ears on a fix- 
ture can be done in less time, and the aluminum inserts 
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Figs. 17-25—Jig and fixture ears and clamping methods 


can be used over and over. This insert is rounded at 
A to form a knife edge. This rounded edge takes the 
place of a fillet in the pattern. 

Profiling fixtures are usually kept as low as possible to 
enable them to pass under the rail or beam of the ma- 
chine. With this class of fixture the ear is usually 
omitted, and a recess as in Fig. 17 is cut in the body of 
the fixture, so that the end of a clamp can be inserted to 
hold the fixture down. 

Ears are often used in jigs to form an outer support 
for the tail of the clamp, or seats for leaves or covers, 
as illustrated in Fig. 18. Usually these ears or lugs can 
be made as loose pieces in the pattern. An ear should 
never be put on the inside of a jig, as shown in Fig. 19, 
without filling up the open space under the ear, as shown 
by the dotted line A, thus making the pattern easy to 
draw from the sand. Some designers lay out an ear as 
shown in Fig. 20, but this is not as good construction 
as the ear in Fig. 21, to withstand rough handling. 
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Small fixtures, such as are used on bench and hand 
millers, can sometimes be fastened down with a single 
screw placed near the center of the fixture, an outline 
of which is shown in Fig. 22. The sectional view, Fig. 
24, shows the screw and block for holding this fixture 
down, a section of the tee slot and fixture being shown. 

Ears are also used on fixtures for holding guards or 
covers together, and the type illustrated in Fig. 24 may 
be necessary if the parts are not finished where they 
come together at 4A. The lugs in this case are under 
severe strain, and should be made strong to prevent 
breaking. <A better construction can be made provided 
the parts are finished at 4, a sketch of which is shown 
at Fig. 25. The ears in this case would not be liable to 
break off in tightening up the screw as there is no lever- 
age between them. 

a 
A Cash Accident Prevention Bonus 
By N. M. Loney 


N SETTING up a system to pay a cash bonus fot 

accident prevention an inspection was made of the 
records of payments for compensation and medical atten- 
tion for several years back, and the departments where 
such payments had exceeded $5 per year per man were 
selected as having sufficient expenditures to justify giving 
a bonus that would be worth while. The human side was 
not overlooked, but it was felt that a policy which would 
justify itself financially was more easily installed and 
operated than one placed merely on an altruistic basis. 

The foremen whom it was desired to reach were those 
in direct contact with the workmen, each supervising 
from 20 to 30 men, and this figure would produce an 
average of $100 to $150. A minimum for any foreman 
was set at $20 a year, and a maximum of $400 per year. 
Various insurance authorities were consulted and a study 
was made of the hazard ratings, but it was finally decided 
to allow the foremen to set their own hazard ratings. 
Groups of foremen were called together, and were asked 
what they considered the most hazardous occupation in 
the plant. Hand jointers, wood shapers, and mitre saws 
were assigned as the most dangerous, and were set up as 
100 points. Bench-glueing of wood parts was then 
decided to be the least hazardous, and was set at 10 
points on the scale of hazards. Each operation was then 
taken up in turn, and a rating set on each within the two 
limits. 

Rating sheets were made up for each foreman, and the 
rating for each operation was multiplied by the number 
of workmen. The next step was to assign the amount 
of the bonus, and this was done so as to eliminate the 
bonus for any foreman if a severe accident occurred 
during the quarter. The allowances for bonus were in 
proportion to the hazards. The method of calculation 
was only approximate in order not to be burdensome for 
the time department, but errors of 5 to 10 per cent in 
time calculation do not effect the bonus materially. As 
long as the men were convinced that the system was 
being administered fairly it was not necessary to have it 
exact. The system was applied to 5,783 men supervised 
by 215 foremen. The bonus set up was $28,700 for the 
first year, and the amount earned was $23,200, or an 
average of $3.84 per man and $103 per foreman. No 
foreman failed to receive a bonus, and 35 foremen had 
no accidents during the whole year. 





Abstract of a paper presented at the sixteenth annual Safet 
Congress of the National Safety Council at Chicago, Sept. 26 to 36. 
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Sheet metal scrap to the amount of 
2,000,000 Ib. monthly requires efficient 
handling. The press operators place 
the scrap directly into hinged-botton: 
boxes, which are brought by a crane 
to a collecting station, Fig. 1, from 
which move men direct it to the baling 
presses, Fig. 2. From the baling ma- 
chines each bale, weighing about 300 
Ilb., goes up a power-driven conveyor, 
Fig. 3, and drops into a gondola car 
outside of the building 
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Machining and Measuring 
Gear Teeth 


By EarLE BUCKINGHAM 


Associate Professor of Engineering Standards and Measurements 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Shaping gear teeth with a rack-shaped cutter—Comparison 


of three methods of producing gears; 


hobbing, shaping 


with a pinion-shaped cutter and with a rack-shaped cutter 


NOTHER method of shaping gear teeth consists of 
the use of a rack-shaped cutter with a special 
shaping or planing machine. The Sunderland gear 

shaping machine which was developed in England is one 
machine of this type. The Maag gear shaper, which was 
developed in Switzerland, is a further development and 
refinement of the Sunderland machine. In Fig. 65 one 
of the smaller Maag gear shapers is shown. 

These machines have a vertical work spindle, while 
the rack-shaped cutter is carried in a reciprocating ram. 
In general, it resembles the Fellows gear shaper with the 
substitution of a rack-shaped cutter for the pinion-shaped 
one, and a change in the motion of the work table from a 
rotary one to a combined roll and linear advance. In 
operation, the gear blank is revolved and advanced the 
corresponding distance along the face of the rack-shaped 


primary factors: The accuracy of the machine; the 
accuracy of the cutter; and the carefulness of the 
operator in mounting the gear blanks, resharpening the 
cutters, and so on. 

In many respects, the problems of securing and main 
taining the required accuracy of the machines are very 
similar to those of hobbing machines and gear shapers 
using pinion-shaped cutters. Inaccuracies in the func 
tional parts of the machine will be reproduced in the 
product. Also the construction must be sufficiently rigid 
to prevent excessive deflection or vibration when the 
machine is in operation. In one important respect, how- 
ever, the conditions here are quite different from those 
present in hobbing machines and shaping machines using 
pinion-shaped cutters. In the rack-cutter shaping ma- 
chine all of the generating mechanism is concentrated in 





cutter between each the table of the ma- 
cutting stroke. When chine, and is not 
the blank has advanced 7 interconnected with 
a distance equal to the any movement of the 
circular pitch, it re- cutter as is necessarily 
turns to the starting the case with any re- 
position without any volving generating 
rotary motion, then tool. This generating 


the same cycle of op- 
erations is repeated 
until all the teeth in 
the blank have been 
completed. Thus the 
successive teeth in the 
gear are generated by 
the same two or three 
teeth in the _ rack- 
shaped cutter. Fig. 
66 shows one of these 
rack - shaped cutters 
meshing with a par- 
tially - finished gear 
blank. Here also, as 
with hobbing and 
shaping with pinion- 
shaped cutters, the ac- 
curacy of the product 
depends upon three 








motion consists of an 
index worm and wheel 
and a pitch screw con- 
nected by change gears 
to enable any required 
relative rotary and 
linear movements to 
be obtained. In Fig 
67, a diagram of this 
mechanism in its ele- 
mentary form ts 
shown. This method of 
shaping gear teeth has 
the same advantage as 
all other generating 
processes have in that 
one cutter will produce 


mating gears of any 
tooth numbers. It is 


interesting to note that 
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Fig. 65—Small size 


Maag rack-type 


while a pinion-shaped 


gear shaper cutter is mathemati- 
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cally a multiple-threaded hob with an infinite lead, the 
rack-shaped cutter is both a section of a hob of infinite 
diameter and also a section of a pinion-shaped cutter of 
This process is used to produce gears 
Fig. 68 shows a machine with a capacity 


infinite diameter. 
of all sizes. 
to cut gears up to 40 
ft. in diameter. All 
of the effective cut- 
ting edges of rack- 
shaped cutter that 
is used to produce 
involute gears are 
straight lines. 
These cutting edges 
are formed by the 
intersection of the 
plane-relieved sur- 
faces with the tool 
cutting face, which 
is also a_ plane. 
The mathematical 

















Fig. 66—Rack-shaped cutter 
meshing with partially 
finished blank 


Fig. 6/—Elements of the generating mechanism of a rack-type gear shaper 


analysis of this type of cutter is therefore extremely 
simple. 

Referring to Fig. 69, which is a drawing of one of 
these cutters, let 


a 
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eo a.) 
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projected angle of cutting edge on cutting plane, 
or pressure angle of basic rack form 

half included angle between relieved side sur- 
faces of cutter teeth 

angle of cutting face of cutter in cutting position 
angle of relief of tip of cutter tooth 

angle of relief of sides of cutter teeth. 


, 


tan @ cos ¥ 
tan a — - 


cos ( y+.) 


tan B = tan a tan € 


No mathematical errors exist in the profile of the cut- 


ting edges of these cutters. 


As has been pointed out 


before, the introduction of relief and rake on hobs and 
pinion-shaped cutters also introduces certain mathematical 

















Fig. 68—Large size rack-type gear shaper 
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errors. These errors are usually small and are in the 
most advantageous direction; that is, they ease off or 
modify the ends of the involute profiles of the generated 
gears and hence tend to prevent edge contact. They also 
tend to minimize the effects of other errors which may 
be present. When such modification is desirable, it can 
also be introduced on rack-shaped cutters by grinding 
the front cutting edge to the form of a hollow cylinder 
instead of flat. In Fig. 70 this is illustrated. 

Referring to Fig. 70, let 

M = required amount of modification or departure 

from a straight line profile, in. 
= addendum or one-half the working depth of the 
cutter tooth, in. 
radius to grind cutting face of cutter, in. 
angle of relief of sides of cutter teeth. 


M* + A®* tan*p 
2M tan 6 


mam ar 
I] 


¢-= 


As a definite example, we will take a 4-D.P. cutter 
for 20-deg., full-depth tooth gears with a tip relief of 
7 deg. and a rake angle of 5 deg. on the front cutting 
face, and calculate for a modification of 0.0002 in., in 
which case 


e= 

7a 5S° 

B= 7° 

M = 0.0002 in. 
= 0.2500 in. 


tan B = 0.36397 « 0.12278 = 0.04469 


(0.0002)? +. (0.250 « 0.04469)? 
-= OSS — = 6.98 in. 
2 x 0.0002 « 0.04469 

In this example, if the front face of the cutter is 
ground to a radius of about 7 in., the profile of the side 
cutting edges would depart very closely to 0.0002 in. 
from a straight line. 

The cutting action of a rack-shaped cutter is almost 
identical to that of a pinion-shaped cutter except that 
the cutting edges remain in contact with the final tooth 
profile over a slightly longer arc of action. The cutting 
load here is also irregular both in direction and amount 
so that in order to reproduce the maximum accuracy of 
the machine and cutter, it is necessary to finish the oppo- 
site sides of the gear teeth by individual finishing oper- 
ations. 

The surface of the tooth profiles of gears produced by 
rack-shaped, cutters is a series of flat surfaces with their 
intersections or ridges running across the face of the 
gear. This surface is almost identical to that produced 
by pinion-shaped cutters. If the feed used to cut the 
teeth is sufficiently fine, these ridges will break down 
and burnish into a smooth continuous surface when the 
gears are operated under load, either in service or as a 
smoothing or burnishing operation. 

The limitations of gear generating methods are estab- 
lished primarily by the limitations of the cutting tools. 
The rack-shaped cutter holds the unique position of being 
a limiting case of both the hob and the pinion-shaped cut- 
ter and is not affected by the theoretical limitations of 
either of these two types of tools. Thus the only limita- 
tions of this process are those of machine construction. 

The following comparisons are not made as criticisms 
of any of the methods, but are based on the possibilities 
of these methods rather than on their actual status at 
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the present time. These comparisons are made solely 
for the purpose of bringing out as clearly as possible the 
salient features of each of them. 

On small and medium-sized gears, the hobbing process 
seems to offer the greatest possibilities of production. 
The continuous rotary motions employed in these ma- 
chines are usually ideal for speed. On this same range 
of size of gears, the pinion-shaped cutter method and 
the rack-shaped cutter method are nearly equal, with the 
pinion-shaped cutter method slightly in the lead. Both 
use a reciprocating cutting stroke, but the pinion-shaped 
cutter revolves continuously while the generating action 
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Fig. 69—Design of a rack-shaped gear cutter. Fig. 70— 


Modified rack-shaped gear cutter 


of the rack-shaped cutter is intermittent. The possible 
speed of reciprocation is the same on both machines. 
However, the rack-shaped cutter requires slightly fewer 
cuts to obtain the same quality of surface than does the 
pinion-shaped cutter, but this advantage is not quite 
enough to overcome the handicap of stopping the gen- 
erating action at the end of each tooth cycle. 

On large gears of coarse pitch, the conditions are 
changed. The hob of necessity must be made of larger 
diameter so that its rate of revolving is materially re- 
duced while its feed cannot be materially increased. The 
pinion-shaped cutter method cannot be used here without 
the development of very much larger cutters and ma- 
chines than exist at present. The rack-shaped cutter 
method suffers no reduction in cutting speed because of 
cutter limitations while its percentage of idle time due to 
its intermittent generating action is materially reduced so 
that here it proves faster in production. 

The machines used to generate gears as now made are 
about equally accurate in their operation. The charac- 
teristics of the generating mechanisms are such, however. 
that much more care and effort is required to attain this 
result on one type of machine than on another. In fact, 
this same condition holds true on different designs of the 
same type of machine. 

The generating mechanism for the rack-shaped cutter 
method is the simplest as it consists of but three main 
elements; namely, the index worm and wheel, the pitch 
screw, and the change gears. The pitch screw, however, 
is subject to local wear and needs periodical attention 
the same as*the lead screw of a lathe. 
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The generating mechanism of the hobbing machine 
comes next in order in relation to simplicity as it consists 
of an index worm and wheel, hob spindle and drive, and 
change gears. Usually the gearing between the hob 
spindle and index worm goes around two or three 
corners because of the necessity of providing angular 
adjustment to the hob spindle. This complicates the 
drive and makes it that much more difficult to obtain the 
required degree of accuracy. None of the important 
functional parts are subject to local wear, however, but 
the index worm and wheel is operating many times 
oftener here than on the other two types of machines. 

The generating mechanism of the pinion-shaped cutter 
machine is the most complex, consisting of the work 
index worm and wheel, cutter index worm and wheel, 
vear drive between the two index mechanisms, and change 
zears. Here the drive between the two index mech- 
anisms also goes around two corners. None of the 
important functional parts of these machines are subject 
to local wear, however. 

As with the machines themselves, the different types 
of generating tools as made are of about equally accu- 
racy. Their characteristics are such, however, that more 
care and effort is required on one type than on another 
in order to attain this result. 

The rack-shaped cutter is the easiest to make accu- 
All surfaces, being planes, are readily made and 
measured accurately. Furthermore, there is no math- 
ematical error introduced because of relief. In addition, 
if a slight modification or departure from true involute 
form is deemed advisable to compensate for other errors, 
this departure can be made and definitely controlled 
within specified limits by the grinding of the front cutting 
face of the cutter. 

Although the tooth form on a pinion-shaped cutter is 
more sensitive than that on a hob, in many respects it 
is easier to make it accurately. For one thing, when 
grinding the relieved surfaces there is room to use a 
grinding wheel of any desired size, while on a hob with 
its succession of cutting flutes, the size of the grinding 
wheel is limited by the small amount of clearance be- 
tween the wheel and the succeeding cutting edge. Also 
the relieved surfaces of pinion-shaped cutters used to pro- 
duce spur gears are symmetrical, so that variations in 
the front cone angle may be used when desired to com- 
pensate for other factors, while on a hob the relieved 
surfaces on opposite sides of the teeth are not sym- 
metrical. On the other hand, cumulative errors in 
spacing on pinion-shaped cutters are particularly objec- 
tionable because the successive teeth in the gear blank 
are generated by successive teeth on the cutter so that 
under certain conditions of relative tooth numbers of the 
gear and cutter, all of this cumulation may exist between 
the first and last tooth space cut. With rack-shaped cut- 
ters and single-threaded hobs, each tooth space in the 
gear blank is generated by the same two or three teeth 
on the cutters so that cumulative spacing errors on these 
cutters have but little effect on the profile of the gear 
tooth produced and no effect at all on the spacing of the 
teeth of the generated gear. With multiple-threaded 


rately. 


hobs, these conditions begin to approach those of the 
pinion-shaped cutter. 

A comparison of the cutting action of the different 
generating tools for gears resolves itself mainly into a 
discussion of the relative merits of milling and shaping. 
At the present time this is still an open question be- 
tween these two processes when they are applied to the 
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machining of other types of surfaces than gear tooth 
profiles. It seems to be largely a matter of opinion. 
Furthermore, the physical characteristics of some mate- 
rials are such that they will take a smoother milling cut 
than a shaping cut, while other materials will take a 
smoother shaping cut than a milling one. Both shaping 
methods have the advantage, however, of being able to 
cut gear teeth close to shoulders. 

It is apparent, then, that no one method has all the 
advantages. Specific requirements and conditions deter- 
mine which is best to use. 





Controlling Work in Process 


By J. D. Towne 

Industrial Engineer, the Dayton Steel Foundry Co. 

HILE control of production and work in process 

is of great importance it has received in the past 
sufficient attention to make it today a well recognized 
necessity in any well-managed organization. There is, 
however, another detail of manufacturing control that 
has had up to this time scant attention, although it is of 
even greater importance than production schedules. The 
neglected detail I have in mind is the scheduling or 
budgeting of labor hours, both direct and indirect, accord- 
ing to the amount of work scheduled for any given period. 

We figure accurately the amount of material necessary 
to manufacture the scheduled quantity of our product; 
the number and types of machines and other equipment 
required are readily determined in advance. During the 
last few years we have gradually been working to the 
budgeting of items of manufacturing expense. But it 
seems that the realization of the possibility of accurately 
budgeting and controlling the number of hours to be 
worked for scheduled production has been passed by. 

In our foundry and machine shops over 90 pr cent ot 
the hours worked have been time studied, standard times 
set on the jobs, whether direct or indirect labor, and a 
wage incentive in the form of bonous offered each worker 
for the proper accomplishment of his individual duty 
within the time specified. 

From these standard times, set from time studies on 
practically all jobs, a “Man Load” budget is developed 
for every individual department. That is, from actual 
time studies the number of hours necessary to be worked 
in each department for any degree of production is cal- 
culated and shown upon master sheets. These sheets 
include every department in the organization : administra- 
tive, sales, accounting, cost, engineering, purchasing, pro- 
duction, all shop departments both direct and indirect, 
maintenance, electrical, shipping, etc., and show the num- 
ber of hours required to be worked per period from a 
condition when the plant might be completely shut down 
(at which time besides office departments it would also be 
necessary to keep all watchmen and some maintenance 
men working) on up, in steps of 10 per cent increments 
of productivity to 100 per cent capacity. 

The degree of productivity for the coming week is 
taken directly from the weekly schedules issued by the 
production department. Then the number of hours re- 
quired in each department for this production is calcu- 
lated from the master man load budget, and a memo- 
randum handed to each department head and _ superin- 
tendent, giving the number of hours his department is 
expected to work during the coming week. 


Abstract from a paper presented at the Production Executives 
Conference in Detroit. 
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Fig. 34—The assembled cylinder 


AVING completed the operations upon the cyl- 

inder barrels as two separate parts, these parts 

are now joined together by shrinking the cast- 
aluminum head upon the steel barrel, after which other 
operations are performed upon the cylinder as a com- 
plete unit. 

Between the end of the barrel and the first fin, which 
abuts against the faced flange of the head in the as- 
sembled cylinder, the shoulder is turned smooth and 
parallel for a part of its length and is threaded 12 
per in. over the remainder. Both the plain and the 
threaded diameters are carefully fitted to gages, in the 
making of which the shrink allowance is duly calculated. 
Similar gages are provided for the plain and threaded 
parts of the bore in the cylinder head, so that relative 
sizes of both parts are easily held to very close limits, 
even though the parts cannot possibly go together while 
cold. 

The head is now heated to 300 deg. F., and the cold 
barrel is screwed into it until the fin contacts with the 
flange. This operation must be performed very quickly, 
before the barrel has time to absorb heat from the head 
and expand to meet it. When, by the cooling of the 
head and heating of the barrel by induction, the shrink 
has become accomplished, the two parts become virtually 
one part and they cannot again be separated. Though 
a hydraulic test of 500 Ib. per sq.in. is applied at a later 
stage. no leakage at this point occurs. 

While the heads are still at shrinking temperature the 
bronze rings that are the actual valve seats are set into 
the recesses made for them in the wall of the combustion 
chamber, and, after the metal has cooled, a hand-operated 
rolling tool is applied to bead over the soft metal af the 
edge of the recesses to insure against the possibility of 
the seats ever becoming loose when the engine is in 
service. 

At about the same time the valve-guide bushings, also 


The seventh article. The eighth will appear in an early issue. 


The Air-Cooled 
Radial “Wasp” 


Assembling and testing 


the cylinders 


By ELLSworTH SHELDON 


New England Editor, American Machinist 


of bronze, are shrunk in. The original heat is not 
depended upon, however, at this stage to expand the 
metal surrounding the holes, since these holes are in 
the projecting portions of the head, which are of much 
smaller section. Heat is applied individually to the pro- 
jections by means of portable gas torches. 

Temporary covers are next secured to all exposed 
machined surfaces, and plugs are screwed into all 
threaded holes before the cylinder goes to the enameling 
department where a heavy coat of heat-resistant enamel 
is applied by a pneumatic gun. Portable stands, with 
small turntables upon which the cylinders may rest and 
be turned about at the convenience of the operator, are 
provided for this job, so that the spray may be directed 
to all parts of the work with facility 

\fter a period of several hours in an electrically- 
heated oven to bake the enamel, the temporary covers and 
plugs are removed and the machined surfaces are scraped 
to rid them of any enamel that may inadvertently have 
reached them. The cylinders are then returned to the 
assembly job for further operations 

A special machine is provided for the operation, Fig. 
34, of back-facing the holes in the flange for the studs 
by which the cylinders are attached to the crankcase of 
the engine. The machine consists of a smooth-topped 
iron table having a single vertical spindle, driven by an 
electric motor, below it. The spindle has an end move- 
ment through rack and pinion. The machine is in design 
and construction ari inverted drill press. 

The slotted ring A is clamped to the table in position 
to bring one of the slots over the hole through which 
the tool shank projects. The cylinder fits over a nar- 
row shoulder on the ring and is thus located centrally 
with reference to the ring. The countersinking tool is 
loose on its shank and is driven by a pin in the bore 
that fits a short, circumferential slot in the shank. 

To remove the counterbore from the shank, the ma- 
chine is stopped and the counterbore given a part turn 
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Fig. 35—Stands are provided to hold 
three cylinders at once for the minor 
operations. The member to which the 
cylinders are fastened swings on trun- 


angle. 


in the direction of its rotation, causing the pin in the 
bore to coincide with a longitudinal: featherway in the 
shank, when it may be slipped off. The machine is 
started and stopped by a conveniently located switch in 
the motor circuit. The operation is quite rapid. 

There are many minor operations, such as tapping 
small holes, hand-reaming guide bushings, etc., to be 
performed upon the assembled cylinder before it is ready 
for the engine. As the parts to be worked upon are 
disposed at a variety of angles in relation to the center 
line of the cylinder, the device shown in Fig. 35, is 
provided to hold the work in convenient position. 

The holding member A of this device is swung upon 
trunnions and may be turned to any position about its 
horizontal axis. 
The index plate 








nions and may be turned to any desired Fixtures are provided to which the 
Fig. 36—Cylinders, cylinder 
heads and pistons are subjected to 
hydrostatic tests up to 500 lb. per sq.in. 


parts to be tested can be attached 
quickly and removed with equal facil- 
ity. Failures are promptly rejected. 


considerable pressure is to be exerted upon the tool. A 
hydrostatic test is applied not only to the assembled 
cylinder but to the heads before assembly, the pistons 
and other hollow parts that are expected to withstand 
internal and (in the case of the pistons) external pres- 
sure. The testing device comprises an iron tank to 
contain the water; a hand pump to apply the pressure ; 
gages, valves, etc., to observe and control it; and various 
fixtures so designed that the parts to be tested can be 
secured and removed quickly. 

In the illustration, Fig. 36, may be seen at A a pis- 
ton, at B a cylinder head before assembly, and at C an 
assembled cylinder. Pressures applied are not less than 
500 Ib. per sq.in., and in some cases may run higher. 

The smaller fix- 
tures are hung 





B, on the end of 
the = swiveling 
member, has a 
number of holes 
near its periph- 
ery, and a loose 
pin that is se- 
cured to the 
device by a chain 
so that it may 
not be mislaid, is 
passed through a 
hole in the frame 
to enter any one 
of the holes in 
the plate. The 
movable member 
is practically bal- 
anced with three 
cylinders secured 
to it as_ here 








upon trunnions, 
through one of 
which water is 
admitted, so that 
the work may be 
turned at various 
angles for con- 
venience in in- 


specting. The 
piston - testing 
fixture consists 


of a flat plate, on 
trunnions, ha v- 
ing a_ built-up 
yoke, in the tie- 
bar of which is 
a screw with a 
handwheel. A 
piston is pre- 
pared for testing 
by setting ta- 
pered plugs into 








shown, so that 
the retaining pin 
is not an absolute 
necessity unless 


Fig. 37—The bore of the assembled 
cylinder is ground round, parallel 
and to size within a limit of accuracy 


the wrist - pin 
holes and secur- 
ing them therein 


of 0.0005 in. The work is done in the 
usual manner on a cylinder grinding 
machine of the planetary type 
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by a bolt passing through them. Suitable gaskets around 
the bolt prevent leakage. The piston thus prepared is 
merely set in place under the yoke, a loose piece of iron 
as at D is placed on top of it to keep the soft metal of 
which it is composed from being injured by the pressure 
of the screw, and the screw is tightened by means of the 
handwheel. 

Pressure is raised by the hand pump £ until the desired 
amount is indicated by the gage. The operator then 
inspects the piston from all angles to observe possible 
leakage. If there is no leakage the pointer of the gage 
will remain stationary. If, on the contrary, some of the 
water is escaping the pointer of the gage will show it at 
once by falling, rapidly or slowly as the case may be, 
even though the inspector may fail to find the leak 
immediately. However, it must be found and eliminated 
before the piston can be accepted. 

It is not customary to handle more than one kind of 
part at once, so that all outlets other than the particular 
one he is using are shut off and the operator gives his 
entire attention to the single part under test. 


TESTING THE CYLINDERS 


A little more preparation is necessary when testing 
cylinders, since there are two spark-plug holes to be 
closed and temporary valves to be inserted to close the 
inlet and exhaust ports. The temporary valves are dupli- 
cates of the regular valves of the engine, except that the 
stems are longer so that the operator may manipulate 
them from the outside. The cylinder is secured by its 
flange to the plate of the fixture by clamps that are part 
of the fixture, instead of by studs and nuts. A gasket 
is usually put under the flange to prevent leakage at 
this point. 

Since the plunger of a hand pump capable of raising 
a pressure of 1,000 lb. per sq.in. without overstraining 
the operator is necessarily of very small section, it would 
take a long time to fill a cylinder. Therefore the operator 
fills it by pouring water through one of the valve open- 
ings, holding the valve depressed with his finger mean- 
while. 

Testing a cylinder head before assembly is done in 
the same way, the only difference being in the manner 
of holding the head to the plate. Every part must be 
absolutely tight at the designated pressure before it can 
be passed by ‘the inspector and receive his stamp of 
approval. 

The final operation upon the assembled cylinder be- 
fore it goes to the engine assembly, is to grind the bore. 
The Heald planetary cylinder-grinding machine shown in 
Fig. 37 is employed. At the time the barrels are bored 
the variation in diameter allowed is very small, not only 
to preserve a constant grinding allowance, but because 
the bore made at that time becomes the holding point in 
subsequent fixtures. Hence there is a uniform grinding 
allowance of 0.025 in. when the cylinders come to this 
final operation. 

The shrink of the head, however, has closed in one 
end of the barrel somewhat, with the result that the 
bore is always slightly smaller at the head end. Upon 
leaving this operation the cylinder must be parallel, round 
and to specified size within 0.0005 inch. 


Seen and Heard 


By Joun R. Goprrey 





Selective assembly—Cutting 
down inventory 


E MECHANICS are a great people for slogans 
W or shibboleths. We like to talk about absolute 

interchangeability and are too apt to credit all 
our prosperity and huge production to it. Of course, 
most of us know that we are kidding ourselves and that, 
correctly speaking, there “ain’t no such animal” in com- 
mercial manufacturing. 

But having absolute interchangeability in mind we shy 
at selective assembly and frequently deny that we do 
anything of the sort. Yet in many cases, in fact in most 
cases, where really close fits are desired, selective as- 
sembly is the only sensible method of manufacture. 
Some will immediately rear up on their hind legs and 
confuse selective assembly with “fitting” parts together, 
in the old sense of boring a hole and then making the 
shaft fit it. Yet some of the largest makers of automo- 
biles, and low-priced ones at that, use selective assembly 
for many of their most accurate fits. 

This doesn’t mean that they paw around in a barrel 
of pistons to find one that gives just the right clearance 
in the cylinder. Nothing like that. The inspectors sort 
them out by weight and by diameter and put those that 
are alike, within very close tolerances, in the same rack. 
Cylinder bores are also inspected and marked by the in- 
spector as to diameter. It is then an easy matter for the 
assembler to pick pistons from the rack to match up 
with the cylinder bores, even though they are all slightly 
different. This method secures just the right clearance 
in each cylinder, and is much more sensible than trying 
to get all bores and all pistons exactly alike—or as nearly 
so as we know how in commercial work. 

There are, of course, many parts of almost any ma- 
chine where it matters little whether we get a minimum 
pin in a maximum hole or vice versa. In cases of this 
kind there is no need for selective assembly, since com- 
mercial tolerances give as good fits as are necessary. 


x* * * * 


Our old friend inventory—or stock in process or com- 
pleted—is getting itself talked about a lot these days. 
We used to talk glibly about manufacturing for stock and 
always having a wad of parts ready to assemble. Now 
we are trying to go to the other extreme of making parts 
at the same speed we need them and feeding them direct 
to the assembly department instead of to the stock room. 
One concern at least has tried to eliminate the stock 
room entirely—even on purchased parts—and to feed 
purchased material as well as manufactured parts, 
straight to the assembly line. 

On the other hand, I have recently heard of a con- 
cern, in a more or less seasonal business, that goes to 
the other extreme. It keeps all hands busy in making 
parts for six months of the year and turns them loose at 
assembly as soon as the demand-season arrives. 
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Handling 
Sheets in 
Railroad 
Shops 
























Fig. 1—Storage rack for fire 
box and tube sheets in the shops 
of the Grand Trunk Division 
of the Canadian National Ry. 
at Battle Creek, Mich. The 
sheets are so placed as to be 
accessible to the crane, which 
carries them to the boiler shop 
when needed. The sheets rest 
in notches cut in the vertical 
plates on the floor, so that the 
sheets can be lifted out at will 
































































Fig. 2—Outside storage yard at 
the shops of the Delaware & 
Hudson at Colonie, Watervliet, 
N. Y. Two rails are laid on 
the ground, and rails are set 
vertically at frequent intervals 
as shown. The rack is at one 
side of the overhead crane run- 
way that serves the yard 
















Fig. 3—A similar type of rack 
used inside of the same shop for 
storing plates ready for punch- 
ing and forming, as well as 
sheets that have been punched 
and flanged. Here the rails are 
tied together at the top by bolts 
and spacing thimbles. This rack 
is also accessible to the over- 
head crane 
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Fig, 4—A rack used in a 
small shop of the Canad- 
ian National Ry. at 
Moncton, N. B. It covers 
a space about 30x25 ft., 
near both boiler and 
erecting shops. Heavy 
plates are stored at the 
rear, lighter sheets in 
front. Small pieces are 
kept in the small rack 
made of piping 











Fig. 6—At the Havelock, Nev., shop 
of the C. B. & Q. R.R. the rough 
sheets are stored outside in racks 
made by rails, in a similar manner to 
those in Fig. 2. The rack is under 
the runway of a large crane that 
serves the storage yard 
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Fig. 5—The storage of plates and 
tubes at the New York Central R.R., 
Depew, N. Y., is in a separate build 
ing. The sheets are separated by size, 
which is shown on the signs in front 
of the bins. Boiler flues are stored 
above the sheets, while angles are also 
taken care of at the right 































Fig. 7—A truck used to trans- 
fer sheets from the racks into 
the same shop as shown in Fig. 
6. The crane handles the sheets 
to the truck, which is on a 
track that runs across the crane 
Way and into the boiler shop 
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THE - FOREMAN’S : ROUND - TABLE 





Getting Ideas from New Men 


The following narrative is a “case’’ presentation of the topic. 
It has been written to involve some of the questions that arise 
in the average shop. For guidance in preparing discussion 
the questions at the foot of the page have been prepared 


66 B OSING your grip, Al—or only trying 

L. one of your new notions about han- 

dling men?” 

It was Ed trying to “kid” Al on the way 
home. 

“Don’t quite get you, Ed!” 

“Heard you asking that new man how he’d 
do that pump base job, as I went by this 
morning. What’s the matter with the way 
we've been doing them right along ?”’ 

‘“That’s what I was trying to find out, Ed. 
May not be anything wrong with our method. 
Then again we may be missing a trick.” 

‘But why ask the new man?” 

“For several reasons, Ed. In the first 
place the new man would be a lot more apt 
to know a new way than a man who had been 
on the job and got used to our way. Second, 
the new man came to us from a plant that 
handled work something like ours, and has 
the reputation of being a live, up-to-date 
shop. And third—” 

“Is this a sermon, Al?” 

“Might be at that, Ed. But third, I 
wanted him to get the idea that we were 


open to suggestions and wanted him to feel 
free to tell me if he had a notion that might 
help things along.” 

“It may be all right to find out what he 
knows about the way they do things in that 
other plant, Al. But I’m not so keen about 
having the men tell me how things ought to 
be done. I’m supposed to know that.” 

“Suppose is right. But it don’t pay to be 
thin-skinned just because you’re afraid he 
may be right. Why Ed, old boy, I’m tickled 
pink when one of my men has a real idea.” 

“You always were nutty on coaxing ideas 
out of men, Al. But I’ve seen too many 
cases where it didn’t work out for the 
foreman.” 

“Guess you're right about the first point 
anyhow, Ed. I always like to give a man all 
the leeway I can. If he has a notion that his 
way is best, and he does the job as accurately, 
and in our time, he’s welcome to use his own 
way. Keeps him happy and doesn’t cost us 
anything.” 

“Not for me, Al. 
department.” 


I want system in my 


Was Al wise in asking the new man about methods? Or is a foreman 
inviting trouble by getting ideas from his men? What about Al's idea of 


giving a man leeway on methods? 


All foremen are urged to discuss these questions. Acceptable letters 
will be paid for. The discussion is not limited to foremen, of course 
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Discussion of 


What Is the Foreman’s Job? 


D WAS never farther away from being right than 

he is now. In fact, if he had not previously demon- 
strated his reasonableness and ability to think clearly, I'd 
be tempted to fear for his job. For if he carried out his 
plan of a hasty analysis, and the Big Chief took him 
literally, and applied that famous maxim “Those who 
worry for fear they might do a little bit more work than 
they get paid for, generally get paid for exactly the 
amount of work they do,” to him, he’d be in a sorry 
plight. We all have certain duties which are not matters 
of immediate action, but which are important in the 
long run. Better to jack ourselves up by such a proce- 
dure, if we have tended to 


Earlier Topics 


on him the importance of “first class finish,” “ease of 
running,” “interchangeable parts,” “clean and easily kept 
clean,” and help him to realize more than anything else 
what he is supposed to be doing for the company’s 
customers, —A,. F. Guyer, England. 


Receiving the New Man in the Shop 


HE manner of receiving the new man in the shop 

is of pre-eminent importance. It is here that the 
lasting impressions are made. If a man is received as 
Al receives his men, there is much more likelihood that 
efficiency and loyalty will follow. However, there is no 
good reason why we should 











become a little lax in carrying 
them out, than to wait for an 
official call-down from above. 


'THE-NEXT:TOPIC 


— not always treat our fellow 
i} workmen courteously. It is 
only necessary for some of us 





It surely will do good for a 
foreman to sit down and write 
out the things he does. He not 
only crystallizes his ideas, but 
he is almost bound to think of 
something that he should do. 
In most instances, if he has a 
logical mind, he will turn in his 
list in the sequence of their 
importance as he sees it. Thus, 
he will give the Super anf 


he should listen? 





ideas of relative importance. 
Things that have been neg- 





How Handle the Man 
Who Can’t Listen? 
ADVANCE 
What is the best method of curing 
the man who insists upon talking when 
Is the “can’t-listen” 
cheracteristic responsible for errors: 
Does it show discourtesy? 
opportunity of rearranging his }} man who can’t listen to instructions 
grow into a man fit to give them? 


to recall the impressions we re- 
ceived from different foremen, 
many perhaps when we were 
mere job hunting, to cause us 
to agree to any plan which will 
promote a closer relation be- 
tween foremen and men. The 
average workman desires to do 
the right thing, and in many 
? instances his failure to do so is 
due to the lack of instruction 
or to his inability to compre- 
hend the details of what is 
wanted from the meager in- 
structions given. But by 


QUESTION 


Will the 




















lected will almost invariably be 
attended to immediately, lest 
he be embarrassed by questioning with regard to their 
current status. The organization chart is of interest 
to the foremen, as clearly defining to them in a manner 
they can thoroughly understand, the inter-relationship 


of departments and the order of authority. 
—Lron J. LICHTENSTEIN. 


Looking Beyond the Department 


HE foreman’s main interest is, of course, in his 

own department, but he should remember that he 
is one of a feam which forms the staff of the company, 
and should know something of the aims of each depart- 
ment and of the whole team. He should not be “nosey” 
in the interfering sense nor should he neglect his own 
job, but if he knows what is being done in the other 
departments and the aims of the company, he cannot 
help but take a greater interest in his own share. 

That the “Big Boss” found out where Ed was not 
attending was not a bad thing for the company nor for 
Ed himself, as it called to his attention where he might 
be of assistance to the company. But it probably would 
not have made Ed’s head swe!l too much if the “Big 
Boss” had shown a little appreciation. 

The company’s advertisements should interest the fore- 
man inasmuch as they show the aim of the company and 
the outstanding points of the product. They will impress 


spending a little time in the 
beginning, showing the new man around, getting him 
acquainted with the men, and making him familiar with 
the company’s policies much will have been done to 
inform him of what is to be expected of him. Then 
after he has started work, follow him up and help him 
make good. Many a time when a man is just on the 
brink between failure and success, a few words of en- 
couragement from the foreman will give him a new 
lease of life, and he comes back and makes good. Under 
such conditions it is possible to build up a loyal and an 
efficient organization from which increased production 
is bound to come. —C. H. Sunppy. 


Abolishing Private “Mikes” 


ILLIAMS was right in furnishing shop “mikes.” 

This will not necessarily do away with private 
“mikes,” but the responsibility will now be upon the op- 
erator, and it is my experience that when this is the 
case they check up their instruments to make sure that 
they are as accurate as the shop tools. 

In the plant where I am responsible for gages and 
gaging, not only are the gages and means of measuring 
provided and maintained, but on the back of every blue- 
print is an operation sheet describing the method and 
tools to be used and the gage used for checking. 

I would add that a limit gage is preferable to a “mike.” 
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Had Bill used a limit gage, he would have made: full use 
of the manufacturing tolerance, whereas by using a 
“mike” he would be apt to be wasting time in producing 
work to a higher accuracy than required. 

—A. A. Gicu, England. 


Learning the Value of Deferred Judgment 

IRCUMSTANTIAL evidence is handled very care- 

fully by the courts, and convictions on it are only 
found after every opportunity for establishing an alibi 
has been afforded. In a shop, a discharge is equivalent 
to a conviction, and since a shop cannot afford the law’s 
delays nor deliberations, circumstantial evidence is hardly 
a fair ground for discharge. To err on circumstantial 
evidence is very detrimental to maintaining good disci- 
pline. “Snap judgment” is usually a product of the emo- 
tions, while “deferred judgment” is a product of a rea- 
soning mind. It is only reasonable, therefore, that 
deferred judgment, based on facts instead of hunches, 


is more to be depended upon than snap judgment. 
—M. A. MILts. 


EFERRED judgment is essential where human rela- 
tions are concerned, or the executive will earn the 
reputation of being a man who listens to the first one 
to tell his story. If he does get this reputation, his path 
will indeed be a hard one, for everyone, in their desire 
to get their story in first, will rush to him without proper 

facts, and keep him in a continual turmoil. 
| don’t like the idea of an impartial committee or in- 
dividual, such as the employment manager, determining 
the facts and reporting to the superintendent. I believe 
that it would belittle the superintendent's position, as 
well as cause resentment on the part of a foreman who 
may feel that the impartial investigators are not fully 
qualified nor cognizant of all the conditions in the shop. 
I believe that Williams, the superintendent, owes it to 
himself, as well as to Jackson, to investigate the facts 
personally, so that he will be thoroughly satisfied of the 

premises on which he bases his decision. 
—WittiAmM H. Donner. 


Refusing to Be a Doormat 


THINK that the foreman should be held fully respon- 

sible for his department, and it is up to every foreman 
to hire men to clean his department and keep it tidy. If 
the foreman blames his men for the wrong things found 
by the boss, such as the untidy mess found by the master 
mechanic, he will certainly make enemies of his men, and 
a shop cannot be successful when the men and the fore- 
—M. V. Dumrre. 


men are not on good terms. 


Consulting the Foreman on Tool Design 


HERE is nothing that pays better than encouraging 

close co-operation between the machine shop and the 
tool design department. Consulting the foreman on the 
design of jigs and tools which he will have to use to 
produce work seems only reasonable. But I do not 
believe in having him sign sketches and making himself 
responsible, since, after all, his job is not to design tools. 
At the same time, the fact that he has seen the design 


makes him take care that everything possible is done to 
use it successfully. 

The foreman cannot be expected to give as much 
thought to the design of a jig as a designer, and he, 
therefore, can only comment and approve the general 
idea and any special details. I think that this is as much 
as should be required of him. The tool designer should 
be the responsible party, but he should be glad of the 
ideas and comments of the department feremen, whose 
experience should help him in many ways. 

—T. Ger, England. 


O ONE knows better the fatilts of tools and equip- 

ment than the foreman, and consulting him on points 
of design makes sure of better teamwork between the 
designers and the shop. It also enables the foreman to 
lay his plans ahead, so that when the tool is ready for 
production he has the whole method “doped” out. 

Al's plan of having the operator of the tools sign the 
sketches is to be commended, when his knowledge is 
such that he can read a sketch. In my case, we always 
have a few practical questions and a demonstration at 
the machine, which I find always bring good results and 
often suggestions from the men. 

, —C. L. Henry, Foreman, England. 


Saving Money with a New Machine 


HE posting of facts about the cost of a new machine 
does not interest a workman, in most cases. What 
will interest him more is to know that the machine will 
better his position and make it easier for him to fill 
his pay envelope by increasing production with less 
muscular effort. It will not help matters to know how 
much the machine must do to pay for itself. But it will 
help to stimulate the interest of the workman to know 

what it will do to help him. 
—H. Mapcetruorpe, England. 


HEARTILY agree with Al that it is proper to post 

costs where all of the men can see them. I also 
believe that the new machine can save toward the dollar 
an hour total by reducing the breakdown time, as it is 
obviously in first-class condition. The new machine 
will allow greater flexibility in assigning men to it, since 
everyone knows that an old machine develops peculiarities 
and weaknesses, and must be babied by a man who knows 
the machine. It also reduces maintenance costs, in that 
replacement parts are readily obtainable. —L. J. Yapp. 


Looking Beyond the Department 


HE foreman whose horizon is bounded by the walls 

of his own department cannot do justice to his firm 
nor to himself. Co-operation is a dead letter to him. He 
is blind to other foremen’s troubles, and cannot see the — 
relationship of the parts he makes to other parts, and 
to the whole. No improvement in method of manu- 
facture or design, therefore, can be expected from him. 
And yet, since he is a specialist, he is peculiarly fitted, 
in conjunction with his fellow foremen, to suggest manu- 
facturing economies, and a better finished product, if he 
would only apply himself. Incidentally, such foremen 
are not fitting themselves to occupy the higher com- 
mands. —F, C. Epwarps, England. 
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Ideas from Practical Men 








The department, “Ideas from Practical Men,” is devoted 
to the exchange of information on methods useful to the 
machinery industries. Its scope includes all divisions of 
the metal-working industry, from drafting room to ship- 


ping platform. Descriptions of methods or devices that 
have proved their value are carefully considered, and 
those published are paid for. The rates are from a mini- 
mum of five dollars upwards, depending upon their merit 
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A Second-Operation Turret Tool 
By B. J. Stern 


A second-operation turret tool is illustrated in the 
accompanying sketch. This tool is used on a frail brass 
casting, shown in heavy dotted lines, that is gripped 
for machining in the chuck of an automatic turret lathe. 


























Turret tool for a second operation 


The hole A and the face B of the casting are finished, 
after which the outer diameter C is machined to very 
close limits of accuracy. An ordinary knee tool held in 
the turret of the machine was first tried for this purpose, 
hut due to the frailty of the casting, the desired accu- 
racy could not be obtained until the modified knee tool 
shown was made. 

Two of these tools are used, one for the roughing 
cut and the second for finishing, both of them being alike. 
The bracket D, the shank of which is gripped in the 
turret hole, is slotted at an angle in its upper projection 
E, the toolbit H being a fit in this slot where it is clamped 
by the screws J. The point of the toolbit is set to cut 
the desired diameter of the work. The hardened and 
ground pilot-plate K contains the projection L which fits 
the previously finished hole in the work. Back of this 
projection in the face of the plate K are set twelve 
equdlly-spaced, hardened points M, sunk into the plate 
so as to leave y's in. of the points projecting. The pilot 
plate, running on the shoulder screw N, is backed by 
the balls O which in effect form a thrust bearing with 
pilot plate K, of which the head of the sleeve P is the 
third member, the shoulder screw N being screwed into 
the head P as shown. The sleeve S projects from the 
shank of the tool, being under pressure from the spring 
T which is in the hole of the sleeve. The sleeve S, is 
kept from coming out of its bearing by the setscrew 
V’, the point of which also serves to prevent it from 
turning. 

In operation, the tool is brought towards the rotating 
work until the pilot K enters the work hole. The points 
M striking the finished face of the casting under the 
pressure of the spring, imbed themselves slightly in the 


soft brass of the casting, thus causing the pilot K to 
rotate with the work, the thrust between the spring and 
the work being taken up by the balls O. At this point 
the toolbit commences its cut. The tool advances, fore- 
ing back the pilot and causing the spring to be com- 
pressed. By the use of this tool the work is centrally 
located and piloted while the cut is being taken. 


—————— 


An Adjustable Boring Tool—Discussion 


By CHARLES KUGLER 


In reading the article by H. C. Lincoln, under the title 
given above, and published on page 465, Vol. 66, of 
the American Machinist, it brought to mind an eccentric 
bushing [ have in my toolbox, and which I use for 
adjusting small boring tools. 

The bushing, shown at A in the illustration, is held 
centrally in the lathe chuck and the round shank of the 
boring tool is held in it. Opening the jaws of the chuck 
will let the bushing spring open enough for adjusting 
the shank, while closing them will clamp the bushing 
onto the shank and hold it firmly. 

With the shank set so that the tool is at B, the 
minimum size of hole will be bored, while if the shank 
is turned half-way around, bringing the tool as shown 
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Eccentric bushing for adjusting small borina tools 


in dotted lines at C, it will bore the maximum sized hole 
While this method of adjustment can not compare with 
that provided for in the tool described by Mr. Lincoln, 
the device can be made very cheaply. 





A Simple and Efficient Jig 
By Epwarp T. HEearp 


The illustration shows a jig for drilling the work 
indicated by heavy dotted lines. 

The work is quite irregular in shape and has a cam 
lug at each end. Location is by the pins 4 and the 
spring block B. The latch plate C is hinged on the pin D 
and is locked by the pin E. Both of these pins work in 
hardened bushings. The clamping screw // is threaded 
into the hardened nut J, and is provided with a star knob 
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An efficient drilling jig 


for operating it. Springs on the shoulder screws K raise 
the latch plate from the work after the clamping screw 
has been released and the locking pin has been withdrawn. 

In operation, the work is placed in the jig against the 
spring block B, which keeps it centered while the clamp- 
ing screw forces the ends into contract with the locating 
pins 4. 


-_ 





Multiple Tooling for Flywheels 
By D. V. THompson 
A tool layout for turning and facing automotive fly- 


wheels, which can be arranged with minor changes to 
accommodate these parts in six different sizes, is shown 








Tool layout for turning automotive flywheels 


MACHINIST Vol.67, No.16 
in the illustration. The two lower tool holders are 
equipped with the tools that turn part of the outside 
diameter and counterbore the open end. In the upper 
five tool holders, are the tools that turn the remainder 
of the outside diameter, face the front and rear surfaces 
and the hub of the flywheel. All the tool holders have 
elongated holes for the holding screws, so that they can 
be adjusted to machine wheels of other sizes. The tool 
bits can be adjusted independently of the holders to 
make minor adjustments and to compensate for wear. 
The layout is mounted in a Gisholt Simplimatic, and the 
work is completed in 4% min., floor-to-floor time. 
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Altering the Shapes of Containers 


By James H. RocGers 
Toronto, Canada 


Some time ago a problem arose in the shop regarding 
the alteration of the shapes of containers where the 
height could not be changed, yet the content of the can 
must remain the same. The cans originally were 6 in. 
high and were square in shape. The new specifications 
called for round cans of the same height and capacity. 
Since many thousands of blanks were available for the 
bodies of the containers, the problem resolved itself into 
how much must be cut from the blank so as to meet the 
new requirements. 

Since the height could not be varied, it meant that the 
areas of the ends would be the same in either case. The 
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Fig. 1—Comparison of shapes having the same perimeter 
Fig. 2—Comparison of sizes of different shapes having 
the same area 


square containers were of }-gal. (U. S.) capacity and 
were 4.387 in. on a side, with a }-in. seam. This gave 
an end area of 19.25 sq.in. and a length of blank of 
17.923 in. With an end area of 19.25 sq.in., a 4-gal. 
round can 6-in. high would have a circumference of 
15.5477 in., and the blank with a 4-in. seam allowance 
would mean an overall length of 15.923 in. Therefore, 
it was necessary to cut approximately 2 in. from the blank 
so that the content would be the same as in the case of 
the square can. From the solution of this problem, it 
was deemed advisable to develop graphical sketches show- 
ing the relative variations in the end areas of containers 
of different shapes having the same height and capacity ; 
also comparative sizes of ends of containers of different 
shapes when the perimeters were the same. The four 
primary shapes—the circle, octagon, square and triangle— 
were selected for the purpose. Fig. 1 shows the relation 
between the four figures when the perimeters are all the 
same, while Fig. 2 shows the relative sizes of the different 
surfaces when the areas are the same. The shading has 
been done for greater contrast. 
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Making Special Micrometers 
Discussion 
By CHARLES KUGLER 


The article by Arthur Wormwood under the title given 
above, published on page 28, Vol. 67, of the American 
Vachinist, reminds me of a shop-made micrometer for 
large work, that | saw some time ago. 

The frame was made of well-seasoned wood, braced 
as shown in the sketch. The head A was made of brass. 
Instead of the usual thimble, the measuring screw had a 


























A home-made micrometer for large work 


large, knurled head, graduated on its face. By means of 
a knife-edged pointer, fractions of divisions could be 
read with ease. Wear of the measuring screw and its 
split unit could be compensated for by the two screws 
at B. 

Smaller work could be measured by using a longer 
anvil. It was, of course, necessary to use an inside 
nicrometer for setting the measuring screw to zero. 





Tools for Trimming Shells 
By Georce H. FELTNER 


Deep-drawn shells have ragged edges that usually must 
be trimmed off. While punch presses and ordinary lathes 
are both used for trimming, they are open to the objec- 
tion that they are too slow. 

An improved method in which shells are trimmed in 
a turret lathe, is shown in the illustration. The shell 
is placed over the disks on the mandrel A, held in the 
turret. The turret is brought forward carrying the shell 
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Trimming shells in a turret lathe 
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into the air chuck B. With the chuck closed and the 
lathe in motion, the cutter C is brought in contact with 
the shell by loweriing the vertical slide D. The shell 
being pinched between the cutter and the hardened disk 


E, further downward movement of the vertical slide 
results in the cutter shearing off the ragged edge. The 


disk E not only supports the wall of the shell, but acts 
as a shearing edge for the cutter. It is essential that 
the cutter be accurately fitted to the stud upon which it 
revolves, otherwise poor trimming will result. 

After the shell has been trimmed the turret is with- 
drawn, and when the grip of the chuck has been released, 
the shell is ejected by the spring 7. The sheared pieces 
remain on the mandrel until several shells have been 
trimmed, when they are taken off by removing the man- 
drel from the turret. 


_ <> = 


Anvil for an Awkward Riveting Job 
By H. L. WHEELER 


Two pieces forming brake-band guides were to be 
riveted to an inner disk, on a Hanna riveting machine. 
With the anvil in use, difficulty was experienced in hold- 
ing the angular piece A in position, since it had a tend- 
ency to push away when the riveting set came down on 
the work, and it was necessary for the operator to hold 
it in place with his hand. 

To overcome the difficulty we made a new anvil as 
shown in the sketch. The only changes were to make 





















































The anvil that overcame the difficulty 


the block B wider, and to put in the setscrew and locknut 
as at C and D. The setscrew was adjusted so that the 
outer leg of the piece A would bear against it and hold it 
in riveting position. With the new anvil in use, the 
trouble was entirely eliminated. Production was speeded 
up and the percentage of rejections was reduced to the 
minimum. 
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Heat-Treatment of Various Steels 


It is indisputable that heat-treating 
has been one of the greatest factors in 
the development of the steel industry. 
Remarkable physical qualities have been 
developed by suitable heat-treatment of 
the many grades of carbon and alloy 
steels now produced. The use of lighter 
materials, made possible by heat-treated 
alloy steels, has meant a saving to man- 
ufacturers, and in turn to the consumers, 
through a lowering of costs. The effect 
of alloys on physical properties of steel 
is very marked, and a knowledge of 
them will aid the steel user in selecting 
the best type for his particular use. 

Carbon steel is essentially an alloy of 
iron and carbon, the varying amounts 
of the latter affecting the hardening 
quality of the steel more than does a 
similar percentage of any other element. 
A 0.90 per cent carbon steel hardens at 
a much lower temperature than does a 
0.10 or even 0.50 carbon steel. The 
degree of hardness obtained is also 
governed by the carbon content. Low- 
and medium-carbon steels are almost 
invariably water hardened, the former 
usually being first carburized, while 
high-carbon grade are usually oil hard- 
ened to prevent distortion or cracking. 

Manganese is always present in steel 
to a small degree, usually ranging from 
0.30 to 2 per cent, though in some cases 
running as high as 14 per cent. High- 
manganese steel is used in castings, as 
it cannot be rolled, forged or machined 
by the usual method, but must be ground 
to proper size or shape. Manganese 
increases strength and ductility of steel 
in proportions up to 2 per cent. Be- 
tween 2 and 6 per cent, however, it 
causes the steel to be very brittle if 
the carbon content is high. Manganese 
steels of 1 to 2 per cent are now quite 
extensively used in the steel industry. 

Silicon is used mainly in low per- 
centages of about 0.15 to 0.30 for in- 
suring clean, sound steel, rather than to 
appreciably affect the physical proper- 
ties or the heat-treatment. Silicon, 
however, raises the critical point and 
aids in the resistance to oxidation at 
high temperatures. 

Chrome raises the critical point some- 
what, and greatly assists carbon in 
hardening steel, and increases the pene- 
tration of the hardening and the refin- 
ing influence of the quenching medium. 
Nickel lowers the critical point of steel 
on heating and cooling. The lowering 
of the transformation point in nickel 
steel is taken advantage of in heat- 
treating, as lower temperatures can be 
used for quenching, thus decreasing 
scale and reducing distortion to a mini- 
mum. Nickel very appreciably raises 
the elastic limit in proportion to the 
tensile strength, and also improves the 
ductility. In percentages of 3.5 up to 


5 per cent, it makes an excellent car- 
burizing steel. It can be oil hardened 
at low temperatures of 1,350 to 1,400 
deg. F. to minimize distortion and still 
give a very hard case to resist wear, 
while having an extremely tough core. 
Some excellent steels are produced by 
combinations of nickel and chrome. 

Molybdenum lowers the critical point 
of steel, but is used only in small 
amounts of from 0.15 to 0.30 per cent. 
It is an aid in producing toughness 
after heat-treatment. Vanadium is 
widely used as an alloy, but also as a 
scavenger to insure sound steel. It is 
ordinarily present in percentages of 0.15 
to 0.20 per cent, and usually as a carbon- 
vanadium or a chrome-vanadium steel. 
Vanadium reduces grain growth under 
heat-treatment, and increases the fatgue- 
resisting quality. Vanadium steels re- 
quire a higher quenching temperature 
than nickel steel. — Donald C. Price, 
Forging, Stamping & Heat Treating, 
September, 1927. 





You Can’t Compete with 
Careless Overhead 


Careless overhead pervades American 
business. Because it is a little mys- 
terious to most of us we are inclined to 
think of it none too concretely. 

The standard return on capital in a 
business must be the measure of what 
use to make of our money. We have 
only so many dollars that we can put to 
work. If a new sales effort will prob- 
ably yield 25 per cent, a new battery 
of automatic machines 40 per cent then 
naturally we must choose the machines. 

Overhead may be careless because it 
is too high, representing extravagance 
in expenditure or waste in methods; too 
low, because it represents penny-saving 
penury; or because it is wrongly dis- 
tributed. An example of high overhead 
is a company carrying five $10,000 men 
two of which are absent every afternoon 
playing golf. Four men working every 
day could accomplish the same results. 
Wrong distribution is found where cer- 
tain products carry the whole load of 
the business, others just breaking even 
or causing small losses. The losers may 
be carrying too much overhead and the 
profitable lines too little. 

As profits are eliminated from sales 
extension, economics are becoming the 
source of profit. But careless overhead 
cannot be done away with by careless 
methods. The whole problem of the 
business must be analyzed and the effort 
put behind the profitable and potentially 
profitable lines. Such an analysis led to 
the dropping of its truck department by 
the Packard Motor Car Co., and was 
very profitable. It also resulted in the 
elimination of a large army of cost 
clerks formerly employed in_ keeping 


current costs of parts and assemblies. 
When it was decided that the cost of the 
finished chassis or body was the main 
thing needed a lot of paper work van- 
ished. Budget control is effective in 
eliminating such wastes. 

A good system to adopt is to make no 
changes that will not pay 33 per cent 
a year. Also, the motto “No relatives, 
no relics,” is good for the executive 
ranks. If the same ingenuity that is 
exerted in improving production meth- 
ods is applied to the elimination of care- 
less overhead the business will be able 
to compete even under today’s strenuous 
conditions.—Alvan Macaulay in The 
Magazine of Business, September. 


Cutting Expense Corners in 
Systems Drafting 


To reduce the time usually taken in 
making perspective drawings of intri- 
cate apparatus the Systems Drafting 
Department of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories has developed a method that 
permits the making of such drawings 
with as much detail as is desired and 
from one and one half to four times the 
size of the actual reproduction that ap- 
pears in the specifications. Over a 
photographic print of the apparatus is 
placed a piece of transparent celluloid 
to serve as a tracing cloth. The photo- 
graph is traced freehand on the celluloid 
and enlarged by photostat to the de- 
sired size. From the photostat the ap- 
paratus is traced on tracing cloth and 
the necessary shading and lettering 
added. 

Duplication of the master tracing is 
done by “zincographing.” First the 
tracing is photographed to the required 
size to obtain a negative on glass or 
paper. Portions may be blocked out or 
other parts may be inserted. The nega- 
tive is then stripped from the glass or 
film, put on a large sheet of glass and 
backed up by sensitized zinc plate. After 
a short exposure the plate is removed, 
rolled up with ink, and developed. The 
design, which stands out clearly in 
black ink on the surface of the plate, 
may be corrected if necessary. For 
printing, the zinc plate is wrapped 
around one of two cylinders of a special 
press, the other cylinder being covered 
by a rubber blanket. As the cylinders 
revolve the zinc plate leaves an impres- 
sion on the rubber which is transferred 
to the paper. 

From one to three days is required 
for a job. Checking is greatly sim- 
plified and the process can be repeated 
from the same master or the master can 
be changed as desired. When large 
numbers of prints are required the proc- 
ess is cheaper than blueprinting.—W. L. 
Heard in Bell Laboratories Record, 
September. 
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Characteristics of Brasses 
Rolled Sheet and Strip Brass 











Brass is an alloy of copper and zine in varying 
proportions. Brasses are more ductile than the cor- 
responding copper-tin alloys or bronzes, but are not 
as hard. When the zinc content exceeds 45 per cent, 
however, the alloy becomes very brittle. Brass is 
malleable and can be readily worked cold. Like most 
metals, it becomes hard under the cold work, but it can 
be annealed by simply heating and cooling. 

True brass contains only copper and zinc, but tin 
and lead are sometimes added for special purposes. 
Iron is an impurity, and ordinarily is considered very 
detrimental to the alloy. Lead comes as an impurity 
in the zinc, and a high grade of zinc containing not 
more than 0.07 per cent is used for the best brass. 
Tin is sometimes added to give greater strength and 
hardness, and a desired color. Lead is intentionally 
added to some mixtures to improve the machining. 

The sheet brasses vary in proportion from about 
60 per cent copper up to pure copper. They differ in 
color from light yellow to a copper red. An increase 
in the copper content produces a golden color, while 
an increase in the percentage of zinc lightens the color 
of the alloy to light yellow. The cost of brass in- 
creases with the percentage of copper. 

More than 75 per cent of all wrought brass contains 
about 65 per cent copper and 35 per cent zinc, but 
there are ten general classifications of commercial 
rolled brass. These brasses are manufactured with 
different standard degrees of hardness or “temper.” 
This hardness is obtained by cold rolling after the last 
annealing, and it depends upon the percentage of cold 
reduction rather than on-the passes through the roll. 
When the thickness is reduced one number of the 
B. & S. gage, that is, when a No. 18 sheet, 0.040 in., 
is reduced to No. 19, 0.036 in., the resulting sheet is 
known as 4} Hard. When reduced two numbers it is 
4, Hard, three numbers ? Hard, and when reduced 
four numbers it is Hard. Extra hard is obtained by 
the reduction of six numbers. Spring Hard by eight 
numbers, and Extra Spring Hard by ten numbers. 
However, the softness of the metal before the final 
rolling has an influence, and if very close limits of 
temper are desired, the hardness number on some 
standard testing machine must be specified. 

While numbers are applied to the degree of hard- 
ness in tempered brass, the grain size is the method of 
testing the degree of softness of annealed brass. The 
normal designations of annealed brass are: Deep 
drawing, drawing, and light annealed ; which are some- 
times also designated as dead soft, soft, and light an- 
nealed. The degree of softness is dependent upon the 
finished grain size which is produced by a control of 
the final annealing operations. All grain sizes are 
measured in millimeters at 75 diameters magnification. 

A wide variety of uses can be made of the standard 
sheet brasses by selecting the one best suited for a 
given job, and varying its qualities during the fabri- 


cating operations. With a given composition, softness 
in brass is obtained at the expense of strength, and 
the smoothness of surface when polishing. Likewise, 
strength and hardness are obtained at the expense of 
ductility and bending capacity. The following are the 
ordinary compositions used in sheet and strip brass: 

Muntz Metal—This is the name applying to the 
group of brasses containing approximately 60 per cent 
of copper and 40 per cent of zinc. They can be hot 
rolled as well as cold rolled. Muntz metal sheet is 
used for ship sheathing and for very large sheets. 

Naval Brass—This brass is sometimes erroneously 
called Naval Bronze. It contains 60 per cent of cop- 
per, 394 per cent of zinc and 3} per cent of tin. It is 
used for articles requiring corrosion resistance proper- 
ties, and can be worked both hot and cold. 

Clock Brass—This brass contains 62 per cent of 
copper, 36 per cent of zinc, and 2 per cent of lead. 
It can be cut and blanked with clean sharp edges, and 
is especially adapted for such parts as clock gears. It 
will withstand only slight forming and cupping. 

High Brass—This is the most common commercial 
sheet brass and contains 65 per cent of copper and 
35 per cent of zinc. When annealed it is used for 
general cupping and forming and in the hard tempers 
it is employed for parts made by blanking, bending 
and forming. It is also used for spinning. 

Leaded High Brass—This alloy contains approx- 
imately 65 per cent of copper, from 4 to 14 per cent 
of lead, and the remainder zinc. It is easier to ma- 
chine than high brass but is less ductile. It does not 
foul the threading and cutting tools, and is used espe- 
cially for cut, drawn and formed parts on which a 
clean thread must be cut. This property of free cut- 
ting is gained at the expense of its drawing capacity. 

Cartridge Brass—This alloy is made up of 70 per 
cent of copper and 30 per cent of zinc, the highest 
grade of zinc being used, containing practically no 
lead. Its high ductility makes it a good drawing 
metal, and it derives its name from its use in making 
deep-drawn cartridge shells. 

Low Brass—An alloy containing 80 per cent of 
copper and 20 per cent of zinc. It has a fine yellow 
color, and is used for decorative work. 

Rich Low Brass—An alloy containing 85 per cent 
of copper and 15 per cent of zinc. The color is red- 
dish, and it is generally used for hardware. 

Commercial Bronse—This alloy derives its name 
from its bronze color, but it is a true brass. It con- 
tains 90 per cent of copper and 10 per cent of zinc. 
Sometimes it is made up, however, with 88 per cent of 
copper, 114 per cent of zinc and 4 per cent of tin. 

Gilding Metal—This alloy contains 95 to 97 per 
cent of copper and 5 to 3 per cent of zinc. It has a 
reddish gold color, and is used for the manufacture of 
jewelry. It is also used in making such articles as 
bullet jackets and primers. 


For the information given, we are indebted to the Bridgeport Brass Co. 
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Excess Capacity and Obsolete Equipment 


HE leading article in this issue explains why 

a federal appropriation is being sought to 
study the extent to which obsolete equipment is 
being used in industry, and also the amount by 
which existing productive capacity exceeds the 
absorptive capacity of the market. Every pos- 
sible support should be given by industry to this 
project. 

Companies in the metal-working field know 
from the two studies carried on by the dmerican 
Machinist just where they stand so far as obsoles- 
cence of equipment is concerned. Other industries 
are not so well informed on obsolescence and no 
one knows very much about the extent of over- 
capacity. 

With the small appropriation asked for it will 
be possible to study certain typical cases. If the 
results are as worth while as they should be it will 
then be in order to seek a larger amount for a 
more extended investigation. 





The High Plateau of Business 
RITING in the October Review of 


Reviews, Col. Leonard P. Ayres gives a 
picture of business conditions that looks serious 
for the smaller manufacturer. He points out that 
while we shall continue to go through business 
cycles they will be only ripples as compared to 
the great waves of prosperity and depression 
to which business men were accustomed prior to 
1920. This means that the enterpriser can no 
longer look forward to something like ten pros- 
perity waves during his business lifetime, waves 
on which almost every business rode to profit. 

With business occupying a high and relatively 
level plateau of activity, prices of commodities 
are falling slowly but steadily, and will probably 
continue to do so. Consequently there is no 
chance to speculate in raw materials and thus pos- 
sibly offset manufacturing inefficiency. Competi- 
tion is growing more and more severe as the 
stronger companies improve their methods and 
equipment to reduce manufacturing costs. When 
the little fellow reaches the end of of his capital 
resources and can no longer keep up with his 
stronger competitors in the race to improve efkh- 
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ciency in the plant he has to drop out of the 
picture, either by closing up or by merging with 
one or more companies in the same fix. 

From the marketing angle this situation is 
favorable to equipment producers because every 
replacement of a machine means business for 
them. But from the manufacturing angle it is 
quite the reverse because few of them can afford 
heavy expenditures for new equipment and 
research. They have charged too little for their 
products. Consequently they will do well to con- 
sider the prospects and decide on which is the 
best way out if the worst comes to the worst. 





Shall We Have a New Taper? 

YTANDARDIZATION of the spindle noses 
i. of milling machines by the manufacturers of 
these machines has aroused hopefulness in some 
quarters for the adoption of a new standard 
taper. In order not to play favorites, and because 
it is felt that the use of draw-in rods for milling 
arbors makes the small taper no longer necessary, 
there is a proposal for a taper of 3% in. per ft. 
This is the same as the pipe thread taper, and 
would make one less taper to remember. 

One advantage of a new taper is that it could 
really be what it was rated. Those now in use 
are nominally % and % in. per ft., but in reality 
they both vary somewhat from these dimensions, 
and require special gages to secure the taper that 
will fit a spindle finished with standard reamers. 
Modern measuring methods would make it com- 
paratively easy to reproduce the desired taper. 

There is, however, no proposal of wiping out 
existing tapers. If adopted, the new taper would 
for the most part be applied only to new machines, 
although spindles having either of the other could 
be rebored to the new taper if desired. 


Following Up the Economic Conference 
VIDENCE that the work of the Interna- 


tional Economic Conference held in Geneva 
last May is not to be permitted to drop is found 
in two recent news notes. A committee on which 
the United States is to be represented has been 
set up by the League of Nations to carry on the 
work. 

In Geneva this month a diplomatic conference 
is attempting to draft international agreements 
for the abolition of export and import prohibi- 
tions. The United States is represented by Hugh 
Wilson, American minister to Switzerland. 

It may all come to nothing but at least it is a 
recognition of the evils that exist and an attempt 
to find a mutually satisfactory way out. 


a Geet atk am ea UCUretlC HS 
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Bilton Improved Pro-Ducto-Matic 


EVERAL changes have been in- 

corporated in the No. 40 series of 
Pro-Ducto-Matic milling machines, 
made by the Bilton Machine Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., in order to make 
these machines universal in type. The 
changes, which include a_ universal 
turret, automatic work-locking device, 
quick-changing cutter spindle, re- 
versing drive, and changeable cams, 
are claimed to take the machine out 
of the special-purpose class and give 
it as wide a range of use as an auto- 
matic milling machine. Moreover, 
all parts of the machine are now made 
on jigs and fixtures, so that complete 
interchangeability is obtained. 

By changing the indexing ring in 
the turret, Fig. 1, any number of in- 
dexing stations can be provided for. 
The illustration shows the turret 
having four stations, but three and 
six stations are also regularly pro- 
vided. The jaws or locater blocks on 
the turret are special for each job. 
They are clamped to the turret by two 
bolts and held rigidly in place by a 
heavy key, or they can be doweled. 
They are then readily detachable for 
changing the set-up. The automatic 
clamping arm, Fig. 1, is pivoted on 
the shaft at the top center, and the 
clamping end swivels on a ball and 
socket joint. The arm is actuated by 
a cam on the camshaft in the rear 
of the machine. The cam roller 
operates on an ad- 


vertically. The stroke of the cut- 
ter head can now be changed by 
simply changing the cam on the rear 
camshaft. A gear change box has 
also been provided so that change of 
direction of rotation of the cutters 
can be had by a movement of a lever. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the turret 
equipped for six stations, and the 
spindle head provided with two 
spindles. In this case the station fix- 
tures are arranged to swivel independ- 
ently of the movement of the turret 
so that after taking one cut, the fix- 
ture can be swung around and a cut 

















Fig. 2—Turrets arranged with swiveling 
work fixtures and two cutter spindles 





justable stud, and is 
held against the cam 
by a heavy sguare 
wire spring which is 
arranged to take up 
any variations in the 
size of the work. The 
clamping arm is timed 
to bind the work 
when the turret is 
locked in position. 
The machine is 
designed so that the 
cutter head can be 
easily removed, and 
heads having two or 
three spindles can be 
put on for making 














special cuts. These 
spindles may be 
placed in parallel or 


Fig. 1—Bilton Improved Pro-Ducto-Matic showing turret 
mounting and automatic work-clamping device 


taken at a different angle. This fea- 
ture is intended for castellating nuts, 
also taking cuts on working surfaces 
at different angles. The machine has 
now been equipped throughout with 
Timken roller bearings. 





Boston Hardened and 
Ground Gears 


A line of standardized = spur 
pinions with hardened and ground 
teeth is announced by the Boston 
Gear Works Sales Co., Norfolk 
Downs (Quincy), Mass. The gears 
are ground on a generating type ma- 
chine to insure accuracy and correct 
tooth form. All warpage, due to 
hardening, is eliminated by the grind- 
ing process. <A _ hardened smooth 
tooth bearing is thus produced, result- 
ing in an increased capacity and 
durability. 

The grinding process makes pos- 
sible the use of alloy steel which 
would not otherwise be possible on 
account of excessive warpage after 
hardening. A finer pitch can also be 
used because of the smoother action 
and less noise. The gears are 
pecially adaptable for heavy-duty 
service where smooth operation is 
required. 


es- 


“Logan” Air Control 
Valves 


An addition to the air-operated 
devices manufactured by the Logans- 
port Machine Co., Logansport, Ind., 
are foot-operated air valves, illus- 
trated, which are intended to simplify 
the handling of chucking operations. 

To meet miscellaneous operating 
conditions, the valve is manufactured 
in two styles, models G and H, hav- 
ing capacities of 4, 4, 2 and 1 in. 
Both models are of the poppet type, 
arranged for direct piping to the 
cylinder. The working parts are 
hardened and ground, the number of 
parts being reduced to a minimum, 
and all parts are accessible by the re- 
moval of a cover. Air ports for the 
intake and the exhaust are of full 
rated capacity to insure the passage 
of air in full volume. 

Model G, shown at A in the illus- 
tration, is single-pedal controlled and 
is designed for the operation of de- 
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“Logan” Air Control Valves 


vices requiring air on one side of the 
cylinder piston for a short duration of 
time only. For example, in the un- 
loading and loading of a device where 
the chucking time is of short duration, 
foot pressure is first applied to the 
pedal, admitting air to the side of 
the cylinder that will move the piston 
in the direction to relase the work 
jaws. In this position, the work is 
removed and another piece placed in 
the jaws. When pressure is removed 
from the pedal, it automatically re- 
turns to its upward position, revers- 
ing the intake and the exhaust of the 
air. Pressure remains constant until 
the pedal is again pushed downward. 

Model H, shown at B, is designed 
for the operating of cylinders requir- 
ing air on both sides of the piston for 
a length of time that would not be 
practical for the operator to retain 
manually. In operation, one pedal is 
pushed downward and this movement 
automatically raises the opposite pedal 
to its upward position. The air pres- 
sure remains constant until the op- 
posite pedal is pushed downward, 
which action reverses the intake and 
the exhaust of the air. With both 
pedals on center the valve is in a 
neutral position. 

It is claimed that by use of the 
foot contro! valves, production is in- 
creased by the saving in time, effort 
and motion, since the operator has 
both hands free for the handling of 
the machine. 





“Yarway” Automatic Two- 
Pressure Hydraulic Valve 
Control 


Although the automatic two-pres- 
sure hydraulic valve control, illus- 
trated, was designed by the Yarnall- 
Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
particular use in connection with 
Bakelite presses, it can be modified to 


take care of any heavy-duty press 
where it is desirable to use two pres- 
sures and to maintain a definite time 
element. With this device the ram is 
rapidly advanced to its working 
position under low pressure, where it 
automatically is placed under high 
pressure while performing its work, 
after which it is automatically re- 
turned to its loading position. This 
cycle requires four positions of the 
valve; low pressure, up; high pfes- 
sure, hold; release ; and return. 

The mechanism can be seen in the 
accompanying illustration. In brief, 
it consists of a hydraulically-operated 
plunger for operating the valve 
through a rack and pinion, and a 
motor-driven cam for controlling the 
plunger travel. A small a.c. motor 
is used to drive the cam through suit- 
able reduction gears. The cam is in 
the form of a disk having four 
notches cut in its periphery. A lever 
fulcrumed above the machine is held, 

















“Yarway” Automatic Two-Pressure 
Hydraulic Valve Control 


by spring pressure, against the cam 
through the medium of a latch. The 
cam is rotated slowly by the motor 
and when one of the notches comes 
opposite the latch, the lever swings 
through and actuates a small valve 
controlling the plunger travel. As 
the plunger advances, it throws the 
hydraulic valve of the press one- 
quarter turn. At the same time the 
ram is carried forward, the swinging 
lever is brought back to its original 
position, the latch allowing it to be 
reset on the cam ready for release at 
the following notch. After the entire 
cycle of four movements is completed, 
the motor stops and must be restarted 
manually. 

By varying the locations of the 
notches in the cam and its speed of 
rotation, through the gearing, it is 
possible to obtain a wide variety of 


cycles. 
> 


Olsen-Charpy Impact 
Testing Machine 
Erratum 


The machine made by the Tinius 
Alsen Testing Machine Co., 500 
North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
described on Page 486, Vol. 67, of 
the -dmerican Machinist, was errone- 
ously titled as above. The machine 
should have been designated as the 
Olsen Automatic Progressive and 
Repeat Impact Testing Machine. In 
the text of the article it was cor- 
rectly described as being particularly 
designed for testing gear teeth. 





“Tdeal” Metal Cleaning 
Machine 


Although the cleaning machine 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was particularly designed for the 
purpose of cleaning drawn zinc bat- 
tery shells, the same principle of de- 
sign may be applied to the cleaning 
of all kinds of small articles. The 
machine is made by Ideal Industrial 
Machinery, Winton Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

In this particular unit the shells are 
fed in by a conveyor to the first drum 
in which they are submerged in a hot 
cleaning compound. From the first 
drum they pass into the second unit, 
which is a screen. In the first part 
of the screen the cleaning compound 
is drained off, and in the rear or 
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hooded portion they are rinsed with a 
pressure spray. The third unit is a 
secondary rinse in which the work is 
submerged in hot, fresh water. The 
last unit of the machine is also a 
hooded screen in which the work is 
drained and then dried by means of 
an air blast. The rinsing and clean- 
ing drums are 36 in. in diameter by 
48 in. in length. The screens are 36 
in. in diameter x 12 ft. in length. 
an 


Skinner “Sturdy-Sectional”’ 


Stock Racks 


Ease of assembly, together with 
the convenience of adding additional 
drawer capacity from time to time, 
is one of the features of the “Sturdy- 
Sectional” stock racks made by the 
Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, 
Conn. The braces are made of cast 


“Ideal” Metal Cleaning Machine 


iron and are assembled by means of 
stove bolts and a special locking 
device. 

Welded steel drawers 8x12x20 in. 
in size are regularly provided. 
Drawers with compartments can be 
supplied, if desired. These drawers 
can be supplied with drop handles or 
stationary handles. They can be 
furnished liquid tight, if required. 
The drawers travel on rollers set in 
the frame, so that even when the box 
is heavily loaded, little effort is re- 
quired to manipulate them. 


Coppus “Heat Killers” 


This blower for industrial use 
takes its name from the claim of the 
manufacturers that the refreshing 
breeze produced by the fan when 
thrown into the path of heat radia- 

















Skinner “Sturdy-Sectional” Stock Racks 


tion, literally kills the heat. It is 
made by the Coppus Engineering 
Corporation, 344 Park Ave., Worces- 
ter, Mass. The blast is guided by 
a long, horn-shaped diffuser, and can 
be directed at hot spots, even in the 
most inaccessible places. It is a port- 
able self-contained unit and is made 
in two sizes. 

The No. 175 Heat Killer has a self- 
contained 4-hp. General Electric uni- 

















Coppus No. 175 “Heat Killer” 


versal motor and can be used with 
either direct or alternating current of 
110 or 220 volts. It comes mounted 
on a tripod with starting switch, cord 
and plug. The No. 250 Heat Killer 
has a l-hp. motor and is furnished 
complete with tripod, starting switch 
as in the case of the smaller unit, but 
without an electric cable. Three types 
of motors can be furnished: General 
Electric, 2- or 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
squirrel-cage induction motor for use 
on 110, 220, 440 or 550 volts; a Gen- 
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eral Electric d.c. shunt-wound motor 
for use on 115, 230, 440 or 550 volts; 
or an “Esco” a.c. single-phase, 60- 
cycle repulsion-start induction motor 
for use on either 110 or 220 volts. 
The No. 175 unit weighs 118 pounds. 


Besides their use in industrial 
plants in front of furnaces, the units 
can be used to offset hot weather 
fatigue and discontent. They can also 
be used for industrial drying, cooling 
and ventilating. 





Emery-Tatnall 1 


,000,000-Pound 


Universal Testing Machine 


HAT is claimed to be the largest 

universal testing machine of its 
kind ever built has just been completed 
by the Southwark Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
Emery-Tatnall Co. The machine, illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, is the joint product of 
A. H. Emery Co., Emery-Tatnall Co. 
and Southwark Foundry and Machine 
Co., and is intended for tensile, trans- 
verse and compression tests on all 
kinds of railway equipment. It has 
a capacity up to 1,000,000 Ib., has 7 

















Fig. 1—Emery-Tatnall 1,000,000-Pound 
Universal Testing Machine 


-which eliminates pul- 


ft. clear space between the columns, 
and will take test specimens up to 
19 ft. high. 

The base of the machine is a heavy 
steel casting, having four columns 
heavily reinforced 


of the upper and lower crossheads 
and the two columns and is driven 
by the four hydraulic presses pre- 
viously mentioned. Contained within 
the top beam is a yoke roughly in the 
form of a hollow rectangle counter- 
balanced by springs and held in posi- 
tion by stay plates. Within this yoke 
and also within the top beam is placed 
the “Emery” hydraulic support so ar- 
ranged that load of either tension or 
compression on the specimen become 
loads of compression on the support. 

This hydraulic support is connected 
by suitable piping to the indicators 
which therefore show at all times the 
load upon the specimen. 

The controls for the electric motor, 





with cross beams on 
which rests the heavy 
steel working plat- 
form set at the floor 
level of the test lab- 
oratory. The entire 
base sets below the 
floor on a concrete 
foundation. Four 
hydraulic cylinders 
are arranged in the 
base, two for com- 
pression and two for 
tension. These have 
a total movement of 
12 in., controllable 
within very close 
limits. The oil pres- 
sure in the hydraulic 
cylinders is furnished 
by a Hele-Shaw ro- 
tating cylinder pump, 


sation and gives a 
delicate control of the 
pressure. The power 
is furnished by a 
20-hp. motor direct- 
connected to the 
pump. The straining 














system consists of a 
lower crosshead 
firmly attached to the 
two side columns, 
which are guided above and below 
the cylinders in bearings in the 
base. The top crosshead, which 
carries the weighing system, is ad- 
justable in position on the two 
columns. It carries a 30-hp. motor 
that rotates inclosed nuts which it 
drives through bevel and worm gear- 
ing in ball bearings. 

This upper cross head can be used 
as a crane for handling specimens. 

This loading system thus consists 


Fig. 2—Crosshead and gripping jaws of the machine 
showing test piece in position 


and pump and the indicators are all 
placed in a steel cabinet which can be 
located at any desired position to suit 
the convenience of the operator. 





King Pressure Toggle 


The King pressure toggle formerly 
made by R. D. King, Chicago, IIl., is 
now being manufactured by the V. & 
O. Press Co., Hudson, N. Y. The 
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device was previously described on 
page 766, vol. 48, of the American 
Machinist. This spring control 
toggle is intended for use on press 
work to maintain a comparatively 
uniform pressure over a considerable 
range of the stroke. 





Paasche Touch-Up 
Airbrush 


The touch-up airbrush, illustrated, 
was designed by the Paasche Air 
Brush Co., 1909 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill., for coloring, antiquing, 
stippling, stenciling, veiling and tint- 

















Paasche Touch-up Airbrush 


ing various articles requiring a “sell- 
ing finish.” The airbrush is said to 
be non-clogging and has a triple 
action. It provides a spray varying 
in width from a fine line to a wide 
one. It is fully guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. 





Gaterman Improved 
No. 10 Heavy-Duty 
Pneumatic Oscillating 
Tapper 


By making a few modifications and 
strengthening certain parts, the W. 
Gaterman Manufacturing Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis., has increased the capacity 
of its No. 10 heavy-duty pneumatic 
oscillating tapper, which was com- 
pletely described on page 406, Vol. 67, 
of the American Machinist. The im- 
proved model has a capacity from 
4- to #-in. U.S.S. taps in steel with the 
regular speed changes, and from 4- to 
14-in. U.S.S. taps in steel, when back 
geared. 

The weight of the unit has been in- 

















Gaterman Improved No. 10 Heavy-Duty 
Pneumatic Oscillating Tapper 


creased from 1,500 to 1,650 Ib. It still 
retains the prominent features of the 
former model, such as six-speed trans- 
mission, the employment of twenty- 
two Timken tapered roller bearings, 
splash and force-feed lubrication to 
all high-speed parts, together with 
complete inclosure for all moving 


parts. 


—_—_ 


Twist Drill Grinding 
Attachment for Hisey 
Electric Grinders 


A twist drill grinding attachment 
has been developed by the Hisey- 
Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for use on its electric bench or floor 
stand grinders. The attachment is 
shown in the illustration fitted to a 
10-in. wheel grinder. It is a com- 
plete, self-contained unit and can be 
quickly mounted in position on the 
standard tool grinding rest, with 
which it is interchangeable. 

















Twist Drill Grinding Attachment for 
Hisey Electric Grinder 


This attachment is said to increase 
the speed and accuracy of drill grind- 
ing. It eliminates the use of gages, 
as a graduated micrometer screw ad- 
justment insures identical lip lengths. 
A 60-grit grinding wheel of medium 
grade is recommended, and should be 
dressed frequently so as to retain a 
straight face. 

$y means of the attachment, 
straight or taper shank twist drills 
from 4 to 14 in. in diam., inclusive, 
can be ground. The unit can be sup- 
plied for use with wheels up to 12 in. 
in diameter. The attachment is for 
use on the left side of Hisey grinders 


only. 
——— 


Standard Electrical Tool 
Co. Combination Buffers 
and Disk Grinders 


Combination buffers and disk 
grinders are being made by the Stand- 
ard Electrical Tool Co., 1938 West 
Fighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, in four 
sizes in capacities of 4, 1, 2 and 3 hp., 
respectively. The illustration shows 
the 2-hp. unit driven by an a.c. motor 
at a speed of 1,750 r.p.m. The diam- 

















Standard Electrical Tool Co. Combina- 
tion Buffer and Disk Grinder 


eter of the steel disk is 12 in. and it 
is reversible so that various types of 
disks can be used on both sides of the 
wheel. The table used on this ma- 
chine is 7 in. wide by 14 in. long, and 
it has both vertical and horizontal ad- 
justments. 

The armature shaft is made of 
high-grade nickel steel and is carried 
on three S.K.F. ball bearings inclosed 
in dust-proof chambers. The motor 
is controlled by a suitable push button 
mounted in the pedestal. 








Trade Catalogs 











AUTOMOTIVE TooL_s. The Automotive 
Maintenance Machinery Co., 549 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, IIl., recently 
issued several circulars describing auto- 
motive maintenance tools. The line in- 
cludes the “Ammco” cylinder recondi- 
tioning tool in the form of positive set 
hones, connecting-rod scraper, motor 
tester, and universal connecting-rod 
aligner. The leaflets are all illustrated. 


Bor1nG, DRILLING AND MILLING Ma- 
CHINE, HortzontaLt. <A 20-page cat- 
alog, 84x11 in., illustrating and describ- 
ing the more important and essential 
features of the G. & L. No. 45 High- 
Power Precision Horizontal Boring, 
Drilling and Milling Machine, has been 
prepared by the Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
The machine, built entirely of unit con- 
struction, is described sectionally so 
that a comprehensive knowledge of its 
operation and construction can be easily 
gained. Specifications are listed in 
tabular form for quick reference. In 
addition to the machine, attachments 
such as boring bars, tables and measur- 
ing devices are described. 


Cuucks, Atr-Operatep. The Lo- 
gansport Machine Co., Logansport, 
Ind., has published the first circular of & 
series of three on the Logan air-operated 
chucks. This bulletin contains twelve 
84x1l-in. pages, and is well illustrated 
throughout, showing typical applications 
of the various types of chucks made by 
this company. 


Concrete Inserts. The Midwest 
Steel & Supply Co., Inc., Bradford, Pa., 
has issued a pamphlet on the I-4 Con- 
crete Inserts for use in industrial shops, 
warehouses, and the like. The inserts 
are used in connection with conveyor in- 
stallations, motors, shaft hangers, and 
any other applications where metal 
equipment must be located on a concrete 
ceiling or wall. 


CuTTERS, MULTIDIAMETER. The 
Eclipse Interchangeable Counterbore 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has prepared a large 
illustrated leaflet on its multidiameter 
cutters, which were recently placed on 
the market. Various features of the 
cutters are pointed out, and several ex- 
amples of their use are given. 


Dies For Pressep-MetaL Work. 
The Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is distributing a four-page 
bulletin covering Adamite forming and 
drawing dies for pressed-metal work. 
The physical properties of Adamite are 
described in the bulletin and several dies 
and the work they perform are illus- 
trated. A list is given of the various in- 
dustries in which Adamite castings have 
been successfully used to resist abrasion. 


HicuH-Propuction DriILttinc Ma- 


cu1nes. The Hoefer Manufacturing 
Co., Freeport, Illinois has prepared a 
9x12-in. catalog, containing eight pages, 
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describing its 5- to 74-hp. high-produc- 
tion drilling machine. Each unit of the 
machine is pictured and described sepa- 
rately so that its construction and de- 
sign can be easily comprehended. Speci- 
fications of the machine, giving the 
floor space and general overall dimen- 
sions, are included. A page is devoted 
to the description of Hoefer multiple 
heads. The cover of the catalog is made 
in the form of a file folder, having the 
name of the machine printed on the pro- 
jecting tab. 


Forcinc Dies. The National Ma- 
chinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio, has released 
Talk No. 64, relating to forging prob- 
lems. This particular leaflet discusses 
the squeezing, upsetting, and trimming 
of a valve stem on this company’s high- 
duty forging machine. The leaflet is 
illustrated. 


Gears, Grounp. The Boston Gear 
Works Sales Co., Norfolk Downs 
(Quincy), Mass., has published a leaflet 
on a standardized line of hardened spur 
pinions with ground, generated teeth. 
The advantages of these precise gears 
are pointed out. Photographs are used 
to illustrate some of the abuses they 
correct. 


Gear Data Sueets. Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Co., 215 N. Curtis St., 
Chicago, Ill., has developed a new form 
of gear data sheet for simplifying the 
ordering of gears. All possible specifi- 
cations for all types of gears are in- 
cluded on the form. On the back of the 
sheet, typical drawings are given show- 
ing every kind of gear and identifying 
the terms used in ordering them. 


Hammers, Drop. The Erie Foundry 
Co., Erie, Pa., recently published Bulle- 
tin No. 150, describing its four-roll drop 
hammers. The bulletin contains six 
84x1l-in. pages, and is well illustrated 
throughout by means of photographs. A 
complete technical description is given 
of the constructional features of the ma- 
chine, and its various advantages are 
pointed out. 


Hoists AND WtncuHes. The Silent 
Hoist, Winch & Crane Co., Inc., 762 
Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounces Bulletin No. 30, featuring all 
sizes of “Silent-Hoist” motor truck and 
power winches. A partial list of users 
of this equipment is included. The bulle- 
tin contains four pages and has a large 
number of illustrations. 


Jic Borers. The R. Y. Ferner Co., 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C., 
has produced an_ interesting little 
pamphlet in which “Al” and “Ed,” chief 
characters in the American Machinist's 
Foreman’s Round Table discussions, 
talk about the advantages of jig borers, 
particularly those made by the Société 
Genevoise of Switzerland, whom the 
Ferner Co. represents in this country. 
The discussion is entirely in shop 
vernacular. 


Marxinc Devices. The Noble & 
Westbrook Manufacturing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has prepared a small book- 
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let on the history of marking devices. 
It traces the progress of marking found 
in ancient Egyptian tombs to those now 
used in America today. Advice as to 
what trademarks may or may not be 
registered is given and the advantages 
of establishing a trademark on a product 
are cited. Specific problems that arise 
in marking pieces are then discussed. 


Mittinc Macuines. The Kearney 
& Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has prepared an illustrated leaflet 
describing an advanced type of milling 
machine known as the Mil-Waukee-Mil 
which was recently placed on the mar- 
ket. Various features are pointed out 
and complete specifications are given. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQuIPMENT. The 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently issued its general catalog 
No. 800-B. This publication contains 
164 84xl1l-in. pages and is well illus- 
trated throughout with both line cuts 
and photographs. The line described in- 
cludes forges, blowers, drills, fans, power 
punches and shears, bar cutters, bending 
machines, woodworking equipment, heat- 
ing furnaces, and ventilating, drying, 
and mechanical-draft apparatus. 


Motors, REVERSING, FOR PLANERS. 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has issued Bulle- 
tin No. 1064 on its reversing-motor drive 
developed for planer use. The par- 
ticular advantages of this type of drive 
are pointed out and compared with other 
methods. Examples of installations on 
other equipment than planers are also 
given. The bulletin is well illustrated. 


“NicHRoME.” The Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J., in an interesting little 
pamphlet illustrated with cartoons, asks 
the question, “What is your pet super- 
stition?” and then proceeds to show the 
various forms with which we are bur- 
dened. In each case, the moral is drawn 
that there is as much sense in selecting 
heat-resisting castings upon hunches in- 
stead of engineering facts, as there is in 
putting on the left shoe first, for in- 
stance. “Nichrome” castings made by 
this company are featured. 


Nicket Peviets. The American 
Mond Nickel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
prepared a small bulletin describing the 
manufacture and use of its nickel pellets 
in the production of nickel alloys. The 
bulletin is illustrated. 


NICKEL IN THE Brass Founnry, is 
the subject of a pamphlet recently issued 
by the International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 
Wall St., New York. It contains a 
brief résumé of some of the applications 
of nickel in bearing compositions, pres- 
sure casting compositions, and gear 
bonzes. 


PLANER Drives. The Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently issued Bulletin 1140 on its re- 
versing motor planer drive. The vari- 
ous constructional features of the motor 
and controller are described and _ illus- 
trated with numerous photographs. 
Complete specifications are given, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 








Machine Tool Builders Will Not Hold 


Their Exposition Next Year 
P.E. Bliss elected president for 1928 


ISCUSSION as to the best date for 

their next exposition of machine 
tools occupied most of the time and 
attention of the members of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association at 
their twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
Lenox, Mass., last week. It was voted not 
to hold a show in 1928. Sentiment was 
strong, however, for a repetition of the 
successful show staged in Cleveland in 
September, and the incoming president 
was authorized to appoint a show com- 
mittee of five members to take care of the 
details, including the setting of a date 
that will fall sometime after next year. 

Three new directors were elected: 
H. E. D. Gray, of the Landis Tool Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa.; H. W. Dunbar, of 
the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; and 
J. E. Andress, of the Barnes Drill Co., 
Rockford, Ill. The new board of di- 
rectors organized by electing P. E. Bliss, 
vice-president of the Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, as president; H. K. 
Spencer, of the Blanchard Machine Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., first vice-president ; 
Henry Buker, of the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. L., 
second vice-president; and Edward A. 
Muller, of the King Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, treasurer. 

James E. Gleason, in his presidential 
address, dwelt on the success of the 
Cleveland exposition and commented on 
some of the problems of the industry. 
He said in part: 

AMBITION REALIZED 


“This year I believe we have, as an 
association and as individuals, several 
reasons for self-congratulation, of which 
the chief one is the fine success of our 
show at Cleveland. In this the hopes 
expressed by many in the spring, that it 
would mark an epoch in the develop- 
ment of machines have been realized to 
a remarkable degree. I believe I am 
correct in saying that not since the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 50 
years ago, has such a demonstration 
been made of progress in our industry 
as was set up in this exposition. Never 
have excellence in materials used and 
beauty in design been so skillfully united 
with outstanding efficiency. 

“The interest shown, not only by our 
friends in this country, but also abroad, 
passed all our expectations. Many ma- 
chines were sold direct from the floor 
and a great many inquiries were re- 

















P.E. Bliss 


ceived which will undoubtedly result in 
firm orders at a later date. 

“However, without depreciating the 
commercial success of the show and the 
interest shown by machinery buyers, 
we may say it also aroused an equally 
intense interest on the part of engineers 
who came there not to buy, but to mark 
the farthest advance in the production 
of machine tools which has yet been 
made. There were as many questions 
asked as to how and why a machine 
was designed—how its functions were 
controlled—as there were in regard to 
its price and the amount of work it could 
produce in a given time. 

“Tt would be futile on my part to try 
to estimate the cost of putting on this 
exhibition. We all know that the in- 
direct cost was many times greater than 
the direct cost and this of itself obviously 
was a very large sum. One of the 
questions we have to decide in our minds 
is whether it is necessary or expedient 
to burden an industry already so hard 
pressed as our own with so great an 
expense at frequent intervals. 

“At our last convention there was a 
great deal of discussion in regard to 
the matter of low prices and shrinking 
profits. So far as I can see there has 
been no change in that respect during 


the last six months. Business generally 
appears to have been a little less than it 
was last year, and as we look ahead 
toward the close of this year and toward 
the beginning of next year, it seems rea- 
sonably certain that our final reports 
for the year 1927 will show that as an 
industry, we have sold somewhat less 
this year than we did last year, and that 
what profit we got last year has been 
further reduced. And yet, in my judg- 
ment, the year that has passed may be 
considered a good average year for our 
industry so far as total production is 
concerned. 


Supp_Ly EXceeps DEMAND 


“The bad circumstances which sur- 
round selling prices and profits are not 
confined to our own industry. We hear 
the same cry from the steel makers, from 
the pig iron producers, and from other 
basic industries, almost without excep- 
tion: that some of the product sold is sold 
at either no profit or at a loss; that the 
capacity for production is still far ahead 
of the demand. Desperate attempts are 
made by cutting prices to secure for 
individual concerns more than their 
proportionate share of the orders 
available. 

“In the steel industry under the splen- 
did leadership of Judge Gary, much was 
done to correct this situation. He was 
not afraid to publish what he considered 
a fair price and to stick to it, and during 
his régime the customers of the Steel 
Corporation became convinced they 
could rely on this one-price polic 
whether their orders were large or small. 


EFFECT OF ONE PRICE 


“T think we should bear particularly 
in mind that a one-price policy does not 
necessarily mean that a firm sells only 
at one price regardless of quantity. 
Those of us who believe that, all things 
considered, the fairest thing is to sell 
our product at one figure without any 
quantity discount, must recognize that 
in the case of other concerns making a 
different product a discount for quan- 
tity may be given without injustice to 
any one concerned. 

“It is very different, however, to 
modify a price to suit the sales resistance 
of any particular customer. This results 
only in a loss of his confidence in the 
stability and business integrity of the 
seller. 
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“Our customers realize that due to 
our opportunity for special study we 
must know more about all the little 
peculiarities of our machines than men 
can in their own organizations, and so 
are equipped not only to give the best 
advice in regard to what jigs and fix- 
tures are necessary, but actually to de- 
sign them more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

“The machine tool builder cannot ig- 
nore and should not want to avoid these 
requests for engineering assistance. He 
should welcome them and build up an 
organization that will adequately satisfy 
this call from his customers. He can- 
not, however, disregard the cost. It 
would be unfair to load on his cus- 
tomers generally the burden that should 
belong to a limited number. 

“T believe the time is soon approach- 
ing—if it is not already here—when 
every firm will have to make a special 
charge for all service which involves the 
solving of the particular problems of 
which I have spoken which are outside 
of the general operation, care and main- 
tenance of the machine sold.” 

In addition to reporting on the routine 
business of the association, the general 
manager, Ernest F. DuBrul, said: 


ANOTHER MILESTONE 


“This meeting marks another signifi- 
cant milestone in the history of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago last June 
was held the first meeting of the group 
of lathe builders who were the nucleus 
of the association. Twenty-five years 
ago this week there was held the first 
meeting of the association as now con- 
stituted. Reference to old files of the 
business papers shows that on Oct. 14 
and 15, 1902, the largest meeting of ma- 
chine tool builders ever held up to that 
time, convened with thirty builders pres- 
ent. The meeting adopted the present 
name, elected the first set of officers, and 
was the first annual meeting. So we 
complete this week, the first quarter cen- 
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tury of the association’s existence. Now, 
after twenty-five years, we find an asso- 
ciation that is one of the oldest of this 
relatively new business movement. The 
twenty-fifth year of the association has 
been one of more achievement than ever. 
Our truly remarkable exposition marked 
a fitting silver jubilee. 

“Another progressive movement was 
started at Cleveland with the organiza- 
tion of the Machine Tool Congress, 
which held its first meeting during the 
exposition week. This organization has 
a fine promise of development into a 
valuable forum for exchange of thought 
on all questions of mutual interest to 
users and builders of machine tools. It 
should be encouraged and fostered by 
our membership. If this is done many a 
good suggestion will come out of this 
Congress to the benefit of both users 
and builders.” 

The report of the exposition commit- 
tee, presented by the chairman, J. Wal- 
lace Carrel, contained the following in- 
teresting figures regarding the Cleve- 
land show: 


Exhibitors Number Per Cent 
Member Exhibitors............ 1 58.6 
Non-Member Machine Tool Ex- 

hibitors 13.7 
Total Machine Tool Exhibitors. 133 72.3 
Accessory Exhibitors 51 27.7 

Total Exhibitions.. 184 100 

Booth Area Sq. Ft. Per Cent 
Members Area. 43,150 7.9 
Non-Member Machine Tool Area 3 830 13.9 
Total Machine Tool Area.. 980 81.8 
Accessories Area............. i , "600 18.2 

Total Area. 63,580 100 

Registration Number Per Cent 
Booth Attendants........... 1,113 0.3 
Desssse—Seingpals andSalesmen 507 4.7 
Wa a ells bein << spastcs-v-o thurs & ,090 85.0 

Total Registration........... 10,710 106 


The report continued: “Men with 
long experience with expositions of 
various sorts have told us that ours was 
the most remarkable exposition ever 
staged by an industry, because of sev- 
eral features connected with it. Some 
of these features developed from the 
industry itself and are worth noting. 
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(1) It was unheard of for any indus- 
try to start off a highly specialized show, 
even though of much greater simplicity 
than this, with as much as 63,000 sq.ft. 
of occupied booth area. 

(2) It was unheard of for a show 
of much smaller size to have all its 
space sold out completely before a 
chart was issued, and for the first chart 
to show the exhibitors’ names on their 
locations. 

(3) It was unheard of for a show of 
this size to sell itself out without a 
single word of solicitation to any ex- 
hibitor, and not only that, but to have 
an oversubscription of 334 per cent. 

(4) Your show required more power 
than any single industry exposition ever 
held anywhere before. A special trans- 
former station erected for this show 
rated 5,000 hp., and cost $50,000. No 
other single industry exposition would 
need so much power. You had 3,900 hp. 
connected up in motors. 

(5) Your show had probably the great- 
est tonnage of exhibits per square foot of 
booth area that any show ever had.” 

The Dealer Relations, Standardiza- 
tion, Cost Accounting, and Department 
of Commerce Committees also brought 
in reports of considerable interest. 

One of the high spots of the meeting 
was Col. L. S. Horner’s paper on how to 
secure constructive co-operation in place 
of the destructive competition that has 
always existed in the machine tool in- 
dustry. Col. Horner advocated the 
bringing together of the executives in 
each group so that good faith could 
be established; the provision of the 
economic facts on which sound business 
plans are based; the establishment of a 
uniform system of cost accounting. 

Referring to an address by Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, the speaker called 
attention to the recommendation that all 
business associations keep the Division 
of Trade Practice Conferences of the 
Federal Trade Commission informed of 
its activities so that even a suspicion of 
their legality would be removed. 
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Dr. Klein Traces 
Progress Since 1921 


MERICAN business is justly proud 

Aor the fact that it has left be- 
hind as monuments of its progress 
since 1921 a long succession of junk 
heaps of discarded processes, antiquated 
ideas and obsolete policies. 
This was the opening remark of Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
speaking before the national conference 
of business paper editors in Chicago this 
week. This was the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 

Dr. Klein’s address was one of the 
high points of the meeting and was de- 
livered at the banquet in the Drake 
Hotel. His subject was “The Business 
Trend Since 1921,” and continuing on 
the thought quoted above he said: 
“There have been, it is true, some tragic 
instances of those who have clung too 
long to revered and once profitable prac- 
tices and have consequently seen the 
march of progress roll far ahead of 
them. We still hear suggestions and 
hopes of reverting to the old-time meth- 
ods and restoring pre-war normalcy, but 
it is being more and more widely ap- 
preciated that such retrogression would 
be about as simple as an attempt to re- 
turn to the middle ages—and just about 
as profitable.” 


Busy But Not PRoFITABLE 


Referring to business profits, 
Klein said: 

“One factor in this remarkable record 
should be borne in mind: A busy busi- 
ness is not necessarily a prosperous one, 
at least for the employer, owner, and 
those dependent upon them in financial 
and other interested circles. High 
gross receipts and high profits are not 
always synonymous. A leading line in 
the machinery industry recently showed 
a net turnover amounting to fourteen 
million dollars a year but a check-up of 
the ten companies in that line indicated 
total profits of only $130,000. The 
wage earners in this industry and the 
tradesmen supplying their wants were 
naturally prosperous but evidently so 
far as its stockholders were concerned 
the industry was really much ado about 
nothing. 

“As long as the ultimate purpose of 
business is profit, just so long is it nec- 
essary to be certain that the rumble of 
the busy machinery is not due to slack 
belts and loose cogs and that its opera- 
tion yields something more substantial 
than noise. 

“I ventured the opinion sometime ago 
that in several of our older industrial 
establishments there are still too many 
‘Aunt Sarahs.’ Nearly 44 per 
cent of the machinery in one important 
industrial group is more than 10 years 
old, which in these days of strenuous 
competition and constant change threat- 
ens to get pretty close to the border line 
of industrial senility.” 

Government aid in the program of 
industrial progress was touched on when 
Dr. Klein brought out the efforts of the 


Dr. 
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Department of Commerce in the elimi- 
nation of waste in industry. 

“The simplified practice unit is en- 
gaged in interesting firms in the merits 
of weeding out the least necessary 
varieties, dimensions and grades,” he 
said. “Actual problems are approached 
only with the request and co-operation 
of industries and commercial bodies, and 
adoption of ideas is voluntary. Since 
the service was established in 1921, sim- 
plified practice recemmendations have 
been developed and accepted by manu- 
facturers, distributors and users for 
some seventy-five commodities. 

“The Bureaus of Standards, Census, 
Mines, and Patents are well known to 
industry throughout the country and the 
advances made in each of these units in 
close co-operation with their respective 
contacts have contributed notably to the 
improvement of that intelligence service, 
which must continue to be an indis- 
pensable factor in the progress that has 
been achieved by American industry 
during these eventful years.” 





Wright Field Dedicated 
at Dayton 


Wright Field, the new home of the 
Materiel Division of the Army Air 
Corps at Dayton, Ohio, was formally 
dedicated on Oct. 12. The dedication 
was in the nature of a celebration in 
honor of Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
co-inventors of the airplane, after whom 
the field is named. It was also a tribute 
to the citizens of Dayton, Ohio, who 
purchased the land and donated it to the 
Government. 

Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, 
was the principal speaker. Speeches 
were also made by F. Trubce Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of War, and Gen- 
eral Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Air 
Corps. 

Col. E. A. Deeds spoke on behalf of 
the citizens of Dayton. 

Wright Field upon completion will be 
the finest aviation field in the United 
States. It lies about six miles east of 
Dayton on a large tract of land com- 
prising over 4,500 acres (7} square 
miles). The treeless topography of the 
site is ideal for flying purposes. Ad- 
joining the main flying area are some 
750 acres which are occupied by the 
new buildings, laboratories and air- 
drome of the Materiel Division. The 
field cost the citizens of Dayton about 
$450,000. For the new buildings and 
experimental laboratories the Govern- 
ment has expended one and a half mil- 


lion dollars. 
—_—_—— > 


A preliminary survey conducted in 
metal working and producing plants by 
the Power Transmission Association 
indicates that frequently users fail to 
consider the engineering and economic 
factors that enter in the proper selec- 
tion of drives. Following further study 
of the industry, recommendations will 
be issued aimed to aid users in applying 
both group and individual drives to best 
possible advantage. 
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Law Fails to Prevent 
Industrial Disputes 


Prohibition of strikes or lockouts by 
legislation is a futile means of attempt- 
ing to avert industrial disturbances ; get- 
ting both sides in a labor dispute to- 
gether for discussion and conciliation 
on the other hand, is shown to have been 
an effective means of governmental 
intervention in serious industrial con- 
troversies—these are some of the con- 
clusions in a 400 page report on “Post- 
poning Strikes” published recently by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The re- 
port is based on a study, made by Ben 
M. Selekman, of the efforts to prevent 
strikes in Canada during the last 18 
years by means of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 

The report shows that in 536 disputes 


handled under the Canadian act 490 
strikes (91 per cent) were ended or 
averted ; during the same 18 years, how- 


ever, there were 425 strikes in which 
the act was completely ignored, and 40 
per cent of the working days lost 
through all strikes, were lost through 
disputes in coal mines. On Canadian 
railroads where conditions are fairly 
well stabilized, the report says, the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act has worked well; 
in coal mines where instability and 
chronic irregularity of employment pre- 
vail, it has failed. 

Contrasting the situation in the 
United States with that in Canada, the 
report says: “Just as the policy of con- 
ciliation pursued by the Canadian gov- 
ernment has won the co-operation of 
labor in the administration of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, so the policy of 
coercion sometimes pursued by govern- 
ment bodies in the United States has 
intensified the opposition of labor to 
similar laws. The Canadian experience 
indicates that governmental bodies can 
obtain the best results in industrial dis- 
putes, not by threatening arrest, im- 
prisonment or fines, but by intervening 
in a sympathetic and conciliatory spirit 
to find those terms upon which agree- 
ment may be reached.” 





Autos Over the Counter 


Automobiles are now being sold by 
one of the large Parisian department 
stores. In the new department, called 
by the store the “Stands d’Automobiles,” 
practically all makes of European pas- 
senger cars, trucks, motorcycles and ac- 
cessories, including a truck of American 
make, are offered for sale at terms of 
one-fourth down and the balance in 
twelve monthly payments. All vehicles 
are sold at the cash list price, and no 
charge is made for interest or for other 
usual services. 

The automobile “display” is very con- 
spicuously arranged near the main en- 
trance of the store, where it is certain 
to attract the attention of customers 
immediately upon their entering the 
establishment. Officials of the store 
state that their system, the first of its 
kind in France, has been successful since 
its inception. 
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The Business Barometer 


This wecek’s outlook in Commerce, Finance, 
Agriculture and Industry 


By THEoporE H. Price 


Editor, Commerce and Finance, New York 


(Copyrighted, Theodore H. Price Publishing Corporation, 16 Exchange Place. New York) 


NE of the financial forecasting 

services calls attention in its cur- 

rent letter to the fact that this 
month is the twentieth anniversary of 
the panic of 1907, when the banking 
machinery of the country broke down, 
call money on the Stock Exchange 
averaged 50 per cent and bids of 75 per 
cent or higher were frequently made, in 
many Western states “bank holidays” 
up to a week in length were declared, 
and only the mobilization of the “money 
pool” under the leadership of the elder 
J. P. Morgan finally brought order back 
to the securities markets. 

By many of the leaders in present 
day markets these facts will be read as 
if they were as much a part of ancient 
history as the fall of Rome, and un- 
doubtedly the greatest reason for self- 
satisfaction which business now pos- 
sesses is the fact that the formation of 
the Federal Reserve System has prob- 
ably made the repetition of such mone- 
tary panics forever impossible. The 
only danger is that this self-satisfaction 
may become an anaesthetic which will 
leave us insensible to everything except 
the delusion that the “dance of the mil- 
lions” to which these letters have pre- 
viously adverted will go on forever. 


Nothing in last week’s news points to 
much retardation in the speed of the 
dance. It is true that the stock market 
was a shade more reactionary and that 
more bearish sentiment can be dis- 
cerned. But the professional advice to 
sell is qualified by the phrase “for a 
turn,” and there is no indication that 
more than what is called a “shaking 
out” or a “healthy reaction” is expected. 
The eagerness of capital to find an earn- 
ing opportunity has again raised bond 
prices to new highs, and there is talk of 
scarcity in the supply, which the dealers 
are now relieving by bringing forth a 
veritable flood of foreign bonds. 

Brokers’ loans in New York, after 
rising in great leaps for six weeks, 
dropped less than a million dollars dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 11, although 
some had expected a decline of $50,- 
000,000. 

Another straw which shows how the 
wind blows is the rise in the price of 
New York Stock Exchange seats to 
$265,000, and a bid of $280,000 is re- 
ported. On January first of this year, 


the price of these seats was $175,000. 
Through it all the money markets con- 


tinue serene with 4 per cent the ruling 
rate for both call loans and commercial 
paper. Abundant credit will cushion 
any reaction, but as bond and stock 
yields drop down to the level of short 
time money rates they are approaching 





WHAT’S DOING 
IN INDUSTRY 


THE GENERAL improvement in 
sales of machinery and machine 
tools that was reported last week 
continues, and in more that one 
large industrial center there has 
been further increase in activity. 
It is believed that the October 
volume of orders will be consid- 
erably greater than either August 
or September volume. 


DETROIT, always an important 
territory for this industry, reports 
a steady development of a healthy 
sales volume, centered around 
some expansion of automotive ac- 
tivity. The Chicago market is bet- 
ter than it has been in several 
weeks. Cincinnati is optimistic 
because of increased sales and a 
good volume of inquiry. Auto and 
truck body plants have furnished 
some good business in the Indian- 
apolis territory. 

THE SOUTH reports a steady 
improvement in sales and pros- 
pects, and general business condi- 
tions are better than last year at 
this time. Increased activity in 
steel making, automobile building 
and general industry is helping to 
hold up a good volume of machin- 
ery sales in Canada. New Eng- 
land business is ahead of last year 
and a good last quarter is pre- 
dicted. New York admits a de- 
cided improvement with orders 
coming from a great variety of 
industrial users. 











the equivalent of the mathematical in- 
finite, and business cannot do otherwise 
than watch for the reaction and hope 
that commercially the shock will not be 
too severe. 

Business observers are the more pre- 
occupied with matters financial because 
there is so little change from week to 
week in the industrial and commercial 
picture. The bank statements indicate 
a considerable expansion in commercial 
credit since the first of September. 

In addition to the uncertainty of the 


financial outlook, the continued delay in 
the announcement of the Ford car is 
affecting far more than the automobile 
business. For the automobile industry 
as a whole, it can only be said that pro- 
duction and sales are still declining and 
that the gap left in the figures by Ford 
is no longer being even partially filled 
by the other companies. The great com- 
panion of the automobile industry as a 
business accelerator—building—is, how- 
ever, showing an astonishing persist- 
ence, which is ascribable to easy money. 


Railway car loadings, chief measure 
of total commerce, continue to run 
about 5 per cent below 1926 figures. 
But the news from distributive trade 
proper is more encouraging. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reports that sales 
of 551 department stores in September 
approximately equalled those of a year 
ago. Sales of the two big mail order 
houses were 8.1 per cent larger, and 
the sales of all reporting chains otf 
stores show a 16 per cent increase. 
With retail business holding its own, it 
is not likely anything is_ seriously 
wrong with industries which, recently 
at any rate, have not overproduced. 

Cotton responded with a pronounced 
fainting spell to a government crop 
estimate which was heralded as bullish, 
for spinners obviously regarded the 
heavy ginnings as a contradiction of the 
crop figures and their failure to impress 
was a signal for heavy selling. Colder 
weather and sensationally large con- 
sumption figures for September have 
somewhat revived the dispirited bulls, 
but probably nothing short of an early 
and heavy frost will align spinners on 
their side. 

Wheat and corn have both receded 
further to new lows for the movement, 
and the former is now more than 20 
cents and the latter 30 cents below the 
summer highs. Sufficiency of world 
supplies rules the former, and corn has 
been depressed again by the government 
report showing a truly remarkable re- 
covery in the crop prospect after the 
presumed mid-summer debacle. Fol- 
lowing a persistent decline, sugar is 
firmer on a lower government beet crop 
estimate, and a sale of 150,000 tons of 
Cubas abroad; bullish confidence has 
picked up a little, and more general 
buying may develop. Coffee seems well 
balanced where it is for the time being, 
though the weight of the supply looks 
too large to be borne much longer. 
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W eekly progress of the machinery and 





HE following reports, gathered 
from the various machinery and 
machine tool centers of the coun- 

try, indicate the trend of business in 

these industries and what may be ex- 
pected from the future: 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The situation in the machinery and ma- 
chine tool trade here shows improvement. 
One weak spot remains, however, and that 
is the poor demand for machine tools and 
special machinery for the automobile in- 
dustry. Production has not started in _as 
great volume as was expected this fall. 

Demand for both machine tools and spe- 
cial machinery, particularly in the wood 
working departments from the truck fac- 
tories and body plants of the state, is 
increasing. Most of these plants are in- 
creasing production schedules, and new 
installations and several replacements are 
being made. Several small sales to rail- 
roads have been made in the state. 

The settlement of the coal strike has 
brought many inquiries from this source 
of demand. Most of the present inquiries 
are for small tools to be used for replace- 
ments in the machine shops at the mines. 

Inquiries continue to come from the farm 
implement factories, and buying is expected 
to begin in real volume before the end of 
the year. 


CINCINNATI 


Taking the machine tool industry of the 
Cincinnati district as a whole, there was an 
increase in sales in the past week. Re- 
ports vary, however, some manufacturers 
stating that there was a better demand, 
part of which was attributable to the 
Cleveland exposition, and others stating 
that they have not noticed any reaction. 
One manufacturer reported that the past 
week’s business was exceptionally good and 
that the response from the exposition was 
fine. Selling agents report that while the 
past week’s sales showed only a slight in- 
crease, the market is livening up and an 
increased demand is expected. 

Among the week’s orders were three 


large ones, from. the Atlantic Coast, the 
Pacific Coast and the Lake Region. The 
week's volume of sales, however, was 


principally sustained by orders for single 
tools and replacements, sent by general 
machinists and miscellaneous users. 

An increased number of inquiries came in 
during the week, many of them being from 
users who had attended the exposition. 


DETROIT 


No unusual activity has marked the slow 
development of the machinery market here 
within the past two weeks. However, 
there is some indication that the months of 
November and December will show 
improvement. Inquiries have been ccining 
in with frequency during the past few days, 
but none of them have yet resulted in 
large orders. 

As expressed by one of the treading 
dealers here, the Detroit district is sailing 
along on a very calm sea, without great 
promise and without setbacks of any 
importance. Many of the big automobile 
plants are making small purchases. Oak- 
land is planning a new plant in Pontiac, 
and Oldsmobile is going forward with its 
large expansion in Lansing. Paige and 
Dodge are both doing some buying and the 





machine tool business 


small 


occasional 


Ford Motor Co. 
orders. 

Some of the outstanding dealers here 
believe next year will be an extraordinary 
period for the automotive industry. Based 
on the increasing export trade and the 
cumulative two-car idea, these dealers 
believe that Detroit next year will sell more 
cars than in any recent year. If this con- 
dition does come about these same men 
point out that the machinery market will 
come into an era of unusual prosperity. 

Employment figures are decreasing, but 
there is some demand for tool and die 
makers, indicating that some of the plants 
are planning to increase their machine 
operators. 


places 


NEW YORK 


A partial list of the orders placed in 
this market would seem to indicate a 
decided improvement in the general tone 
of business. No large orders are recorded 
but there have been enough closings on 
single pieces to provide genuine encourage- 
ment to dealers and agents. 

There was a noticeable demand for a 
certain type of jig borer, and it was stated 
that this demand was the direct result of 
the showing of this machine at the Cleve- 
land exposition. Other machines ordered 
in the past week included: Radial drills, 
braking machines, thread millers, reduction 
gear units, a large variety of lathes, tap- 
ping machines, centerless grinders, broach- 
ing machines, boring mills, shapers and a 
100-ton bushing press. The list in its 
entirety is quite imposing and the buyers 
represent several large industrial users who 
have been putting off the purchasing of 
machine equipment that was sorely needed. 

The used tool market is reported a little 
better, some recent business furnishing a 
slight impetus. It 
are plenty of good machines on the market 
but that price still affects sales. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Improvement in the machinery industry 
in New England up to this period of the 
year is figured in percentages estimated 
variously from 4 to 12 per cent. September 
results were fairly satisfactory and pros- 
pects for a genuinely active final quarter 
now appear. Typewriter production in 
Hartford and vicinity has been active 
throughout the year with output 10 per 
cent better than in 1926 at the same time. 

Aircraft engine production business has 
increased substantially. Production is 
double that of a year ago and the skilled 
working force increased about 200 per cent. 

In Bridgeport heavy machinery building 
fs showing improvement. Chain production 
is heavy there and also in Hartford. Ball 
bearing production shows a substantial in- 
crease in plants at Hartford, New Britain 
and Bristol. Most of this business is for 
the automotive industry. 


CANADA 


Machine tool business in Canada is 
steady. While no large lists are being 
placed, the volume of sales compares 
favorably with that of last year. Outlook 
for the final quarter is considered to be 
bright. There are several jobs now pro- 
ceeding in various parts of the country 
which will likely provide a good market. 
The movement of the huge crop in the West 
is proceeding satisfactorily, and a spirit of 
optimism is apparent. 

Renewed activity in the automobile in- 


is reported that there * 








dustry has had a beneficial effect on other 


allied manufacturers. Primary iron and 
steel producers have felt the improve- 
ment and production of these two items 
advanced substantially during the past 


month. A survey of the situation in iron 
and steel plants in Ontario at the opening 
of the fourth quartes showed that business 
was present in good volume. 

Accessory manufacturers have also been 
experiencing good business. One of the 
largest companies in this field reports that 
while 1927 has been up to expectations they 
expect that next year’s business will be the 
best ever recorded. 

Reports from western Canada indicate 
a good demand for farm machinery, while 
manufacturers of agricultural implements 
in the East state that business is develop- 
ing along satisfactory lines. 

Employment offices in Ontario report 
there is such a demand for skilled labor 
that there is a shortage of tool and die 
makers. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


There has been a slow but steady improve- 
ment the past two weeks in the demand 
for machine tools, machinery and mill 
supplies in the Southern district, according 
to distributors in Atlanta, who state that 
the present volume of business is larger 
than at this time last year, and that in- 
quiries have been particularly active. 

Woodworking machinery continues to 
take the lead, with sales the heaviest they 
have been at any time since the World 
War, most of the business being with 
furniture factories in the Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee territories where this in- 
dustry has recently been rapidly expanding. 
Sales to textile mills are also larger than 
they were at this time last year, most of 
such sales being to new mills that are now 
being erected in this district. 

Garage equipment continues in good 
demand, but sales are largely of used or 
rebuilt equipment. Smaller machine shops 
are placing only a few scattered orders, 
and they are mainly for used or rebuilt 
equipment. The road machinery demand is 
about over with for the season, but a few 
minor sales are being reported for road 
maintenance work. Railroads are still 
fairly active in the demand for heavier 
equipment, but as their shop building pro- 
grams for this year are now about com- 
pleted, demand is expected to be less active 
from now on. 


CHICAGO 


Mid-September finds the machine tool 
market in better condition than for some 
weeks past. Signs of renewed activity in 
most lines are interpreted by the trade 
as indicating that the dullness that has 
characterized the market since early spring 
is about come to an end. Many concerns 
report good sales Inquiries are being re- 
ceived in good volume. Railroads are send- 
ing out tentative requests for prices. with 
a view to 1928 budgets. The automotive 
industry, due to plant enlargements and 
increasing production, is counted on as a 
buying factor in the near future. 

The A. O. Smith Corporation, of Mil- 
waukee, has been one of the largest pur- 
chasers to come into the machine tool 
market within the last month, its require- 
ments calling for an expenditure in excess 
of $150,000. Agricultural machinery manu- 
facturers are buying single tools. Dealers 
in used machinery report a gradual im- 
provement in business. 
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Aircraft Manufacturers 
Enter Safety Contest 


Five British and two American air- 
craft manufacturers and designers, on 
the first date on which entries were ac- 
ceptable, filed applications to enter the 
Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Com- 
petition, and one other American com- 
pany has notified the officials that it will 
enter a plane. The engineering forces 
of several of the most prominent Ameri- 
can manufacturers are now making 
studies to ascertain what sort of plane 
they may be able to submit for com- 
petition later. 

The British companies which will 
enter the competition are the DeHavil- 
land Aircraft Co., Handley Page, Ltd., 
Vickers, Ltd., Glostershire Aircraft Co., 
Ltd., and the company which is con- 
ducting experiments with Senor de la 
Cierva’s Autogiro. The American en- 
tries are Schroeder-Wentworth Asso- 
ciates, of Chicago, and the Hall-Alumi- 
num Aircraft Corporation, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Anthony H. G. Fokker has 
signified his intention of filing an appli- 
cation later, as have several other 
American manufacturers. Inasmuch as 
entries have just opened and the com- 
pletion will extend over a period of 
time the trustees expect also to receive 
entries from French, German, Italian 
and other foreign manufacturers. 

The Safe-Aircraft Competition for 
prizes totaling $150,000 was announced 
last April as part of the program of 
the fund which has for its primary pur- 
pose the securing of ways and means 
to promote safety in flight. The com- 
petition will close Oct. 31, 1929, or at 
any time prior to that date when the 
trustees of the fund may consider that 
the object of the competition has been 
achieved. Tests will be carried on and 
judged from time to time throughout 
that period at Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, where Major Howard Davidson, 
of the United States Army Air Service, 
has been appointed field manager. In 
receiving all aircraft entered in the 
Guggenheim competition Major David- 
son will have the co-operation of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Benjamin D. Foulois, 
commanding officer at Mitchel Field. 


Qe 


Aeronautical Conference 
in December 


Outstanding problems which confront 
the Government and the industry in the 
development and regulation of com- 
mercial aeronautics in the United States 
will be discussed at a general conference 
to be held in Washington, D. C., begin- 
ning Dec. 5, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Wm. P. MacCracken, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 

Representatives of every branch of 
aerial activity, including manufacturers 
of aircraft engines and accessories, air 
transport and service operators, airport 
managers and engineers, members of 
the faculties of schools of aeronautics, 
insurance underwriters, state and mu- 
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nicipal officials, and editors and pub- 
lishers of aeronautical journals will be 
invited to attend. 

According to Assistant Secretary 
MacCracken, aeronautics is fast becom- 
ing one of the country’s most important 
assets for business, for pleasure and for 
national welfare. As the science and its 
application to our commercial affairs 
develops the administrative problems 
connected therewith likewise becomes 
more serious and more complicated. 

The primary purpose in assembling 
such a representative group is to follow 
out the department’s policy of seeking 
to ascertain from those most interested 
and best qualified, opinion as to what 
the Federal Government can and should 
do in the best interests of the public and 
the aeronautical industry. 





Aeronautical Chamber 
Elects Officers 


At the sixth annual meeting of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Inc., held on Oct. 5, the follow- 
ing officers and governors were elected : 
Paul Henderson, president; Sherman M. 
Fairchild, Ist vice-president ; Chance M. 
Vought, 2nd vice-president; L. B. 
Valentine, 3rd vice-president; C. H. 
Colvin, treasurer; H. F. Pitcairn, secre- 
tary; S. S. Bradley, assistant treasurer 
and general manager; Owen A. Shan- 
non, assistant secretary. The board of 
governors in addition to the above are: 
Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, E. N. Gott, 
C. L. Lawrance, J. L. Callan, E. A. 
Johnson, Geo. P. Tidmarsh, F. H. Rus- 
sell, L. D. Gardner. 


—_——o——_—— 


British Textile Machinery 
Bought for Russia 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


It is disclosed in financial circles in 
London that recent Russian orders for 
textile machinery placed with a number 
of firms in Lancashire amount in aggre- 
gate value to over half a million pounds 
sterling. There has been much con- 
troversy in England recently regarding 
these contracts, especially in view of 
the recent breaking off of official rela- 
tions with Russia. The fact that Great 
Britain has secured orders in spite of 
this break is regarded as an encouraging 
sign in overseas trade situation. Cer- 
tainly orders are welcome to Lanca- 
shire at a time when trade has not fully 
recovered from its depression. 

In addition to a contract of £500,000, 
several orders have been received under 
old contracts, and altogether it is esti- 
mated that present orders amount to 
£2,000,000 in value. This is on Russian 
account only. 

It is stated that these orders will give 
employment to a large body of men for 
a period of at least six months. Twee- 
dales & Smalley, of Rochdale, and Platt 
Brothers, of Oldham, have both received 
orders for carding engines and spinning 
machinery, and it is expected that the 
first deliveries to Russia will be ready 
in a few weeks’ time. 
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Baron Shiba Honored by 
American Engineers 


American co-operation is essential 
for the success of the World Engineer- 
ing Congress to be held in Tokyo in 
1929, according to a statement made by 
Baron Shiba at a luncheon given in his 
honor on Oct. 7 in New York. More 
than sixty prominent American engi- 
neers—including consulting engineers, 
industrial and utility executives and offi- 
cers of national engineering societies— 
attended. Baron Shiba, as official rep- 
resentative of fourteen Japanese techni- 
cal societies, reported progress in the 
preparations for the Congress and re- 
ceived formal assurances of American 
assistance. 

Engineers, said Baron Shiba, can 
learn a lesson from scientists in the 
matter of international co-operation. 
The former have yet to stage an inter- 
national meeting comparable with the 
third Pan Pacific Science Congress held 
in Japan last year. 

Engineering standardization, he 
pointed out, must be conducted on an 
international basis to facilitate com- 
merce and promote world industry. Such 
a movement is already under way, as 
exemplified by the third International 
Conference on Standardization which 
met in New York last year. As another 
example of progress in world-wide co- 
operation, he cited the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva last 
summer, where such matters as engi- 
neering organization, the rationalization 
of industry and industrial agreements 
were debated. These problems, said 
Baron Shiba, cannot be solved without 
the active collaboration of engineers of 
all countries. He emphasized also the 
importance of international co-operation 
in engineering research. 

Other points brought out by Baron 
Shiba may be summarized as follows: 
Japan learned engineering from the 
Western world and is now ready to in- 
vite inspection and frank criticism of the 
results attained. The coming World 
Engineering Congress was decided upon 
after Dr. Kamo of Japan had sounded 
out prominent American engineers. It 
has the active support of the Japanese 
government and of leading Japanese in- 
dustrialists. 

The preliminary program calls for 
conferences under the following general 
headings: General problems (education, 
administration, standardization, inter- 
national co-operation); engineering 
science; public works; communication 
and transportation; power; architecture 
and structural engineering; mechanical 
and electrical engineering ; chemical in- 
dustries ; textile industries ; aeronautical 
and automotive engineering ; mining and 
metallurgy ; engineering materials; fuels 
and combustion; water works, drainage, 
heating, ventilation and refrigeration; 
scientific management; miscellaneous. 
Correspondence and inquiries regarding 
the congress should be addressed to 


Baron K. Furuichi, president of the 
Kogakki, Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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Personals 











P. F. McManus has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern Ry., with offices at Joliet. 


JoserpwH L. Ray has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 


CHartes J. McPuruiuips has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia office 
¢ a Action Segal & Co., of Newark, 


S. B. StricKLanpD has been promoted to 
a traveling sales sition in the South- 
eastern district by the Grinnell Co., Inc., of 
Atlanta. 


R. C. Newnovss has been appointed chief 
engineer of the cement machinery division 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
of Milwaukee. 


CHARLES A. Rowan has been elected 
president of the Westinghouse International 
Brake and Signal Co. He is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Curist R. Trum™M, formerly associated 
with the Racine Radiator Co., is now in 
charge of toolroom and machine production 
for the Young Radiator Co., of Racine, Wis. 


E. A. Mutuer, president of the King Ma- 
chine Tool Co. of Cincinnati, has been 
elected a vice-president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Ropert JuNeE, specialist in industrial 
advertising, announces the removal of his 
offices to the General Motors Blidg., in 
Detroit. 


F. B. Baver, formerly associated with 
the W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., has joined 
the sales staff in the Philadelphia office of 
Vandyck-Churchill Co., of New York. 


Jay W. Meyers, of Tokyo, Japan, who 
represents several American machinery 
manufacturers in that country, has opened 
a branch office in Manila, Philippine 
Islands. 


James R. Murpnuy, formerly with SKF 
Industries, New York, and the E. W. Bliss 
Co., has joined the sales staff of the Triplex 
—— Tool Co., of 50 Church St., New 

ork. 


W. R. Tomutnson has been appointed 
works manager of the Buffalo plant of 
J. H. Williams & Co. He was formerly 
vice-president of the Billings & Spencer Co., 
of Hartford. 


H. V. Serson has been appointed general 
manager of the newly incorporated Foun- 
dation Co., of Ontario Ltd., of which Hon. 
F. H. Phippen will be president, and which 
will be affiliated with the Foundation Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


R. A. McDoweE tut, formerly in the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Co., has been made district 
manager in Cincinnati. C. D. Herbert for- 
merly at Syracuse has been made district 
manager in New York. 


Pror. Epw1n W. KEMMERpeR, of Princeton 
University, has been invested with the 
Knight Commander’s cross with stars, of 
the Order of Polonia Restituta, by the 
Polish government for his services as head 
of the mission of American experts in 
finance and economics which advised the 
Polish government in its rehabilitation 
program. 


Sruart W. Parsons has severed his con- 
nections with the Stanley Works to take 
up his new position as president of the 
Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. Parsons has been employed by the 
Stanley Works for many years and has 
been in charge of the model and experi- 
mental departments as well as being in 
charge of patents and new goods. 


WALTER SENNHAUSER, Geeqperty mechani- 
eal engineer for Sulzer Brothers, Ltd., 
Winterthur, Switzerland, arrived in New 
York Sept. 26 to assume his new duties 
as chief engineer of the Dry Quenching 
Equipment Corporation. This company _is a 
new subsidiary of the International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation and was 
organized to exploit the recently acquired 
American rights to patents covering the 
Sulzer system for dry quenching coke. 
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Max RacHwWatsky, of Georg Stenzel & 
Co., Germany, left on the Berengaria after 
having visited the shows in Cleveland and 
Detroit, and called on his American busi- 
ness connections. While in the United 
States he assisted J. S. Rasmussen of the 
Zachopauer Motor Works, to purchase a 
lot of machines of the Rickenbacher Motor 
Co., together with jigs, cutters and draw- 
ings to manufacture the Rickenbacher mo- 
tor in Europe. 





Business Items 











The Hill Clutch Machine and Foundry 
Co., of Cleveland, has opened a New York 
branch office at 30 Church St. Charles C. 
Phelps is sales engineer in charge. 


Gray’s Iron Works, of Galveston, Tex., 


found and machine shop, has been incor- 
porat The company is headed by Harry 
Gray, of Galveston; Jack Walmsley and 


R. P. Williamson. 


The Manley Manufacturing Co., of York, 
Pa., has taken over the automotive sales 
of the Ford Chain Block Co., of Philadel- 
phia, which was recently acquired jointly 
by A. P. Van Schaick and W. M. Wheeler, 
of the American Chain Co. 


Letters of incorporation have been 
granted to the Parish Manufacturing Co., 
111 West Washington St., Chicago. The 
company will manufacture and deal in 
tools, grinding machines, thread cutting 


machines, _ etc. The incorporators§ are 
Frank P. Parish, A. Bailard Bradley and 
H. R. Kurtz. 


The sales and service forces of the Cham- 
bersburg Engineering Co., of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and the National Machinery Co., 
of Tiffin, Ohio, have been combined. Both 
companies are operating as separate organi- 
zations as far as manufacturing and engi- 
neering work is concerned. National sales 
offices have been opened at 152 W. 52nd 
St.. New York; at 2457 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit; and at 565 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. 


A branch factory of the Baker Ice Ma- 
chinery Co., of Omaha, Neb., in the former 


plant of the Schwartz Electric Co., at 
Speedway City, a suburb of Indianapolis, 
is to be established immediately. The 


building was bought outright by the Omaha 
company. Officials of the company say 
they expect to manufacture commercial re- 
frigerating machinery in the branch plant. 
C. A. Baker, treasurer of the company, was 
in Indianapolis recently superintending the 
buying of additional machinery and pre- 
paring for the opening. He will be in 
charge of the branch. 


a 


Vickers Sells Control 
of British Timken 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., of 
Canton, Ohio, and M. B. U. Dewar, of 
London, England, have, together, pur- 
chased from Vickers, Ltd., all of the 
capital stock of British Timken, Ltd. 
This purchase gives Timken com- 
plete control, throughout the world, of 
the manufacture and sale of Timken 
bearings. 

Mr. Dewar, who now assumes active 
management of British Timken affairs, 
was until recently managing director of 
the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon and 
Finance Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, 
England. He was also a member of 
the industrial management board of 
Vickers, Ltd. 

The Birmingham plant of British 
Timken, Ltd., is being enlarged, and 
large quantities of new machinery and 
equipment have been installed. Officials 
of British Timken, Ltd., are now at 
the Canton, Ohio, works making final 
arrangements for the immediate es- 
tablishment of factories in France and 
Germany. 
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Foote Bros. Expand 


The Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Co., of Chicago, has purchased the A. 
Plamondon Manufacturing Co. of the 
same city. Both concerns have long 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
gears and power-transmitting ma- 
chinery, the Foote Bros. Gear and Ma- 
chine Co. specializing in gearing, special 
machinery and speed reducers, including 
spur, worm and herringbone types, and 
the A. Plamondon Co. building machine- 
molded gears, worm-gear reducers, and 
in addition, producing a line of trans- 
mission equipment, including shafting, 
pulleys, collars, hangers, bearings, fric- 
tion clutches, flywheels and rope sleeves. 
The merging of both lines puts Foote 
Bros. in the position of one of the 
largest gear- and speed-reducer manu- 
facturers, and adds a complete line of 
transmission equipment that it is ex- 
pected will greatly expand the com- 
pany’s field of activity. 





Forthcoming 
Meetings 











American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Fall meeting, Mount Royal Hotei, 
Montreal, Canada, Oct. 20, 21 and 22. 
T. W. Owen, secretary, 2443 Prospect St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Acronautical Exposition. First 
event, under the auspices of a committee 
of which Major General John F. O'’Ryan 
is chairman; to be held at the 258th F. A. 
Armory, New York City, Oct, 20 to Nov. 6. 
Headquarters of the committee, 17 Bast 


45th St., New York City. 

American Institute of Steel Construction. 
Annual convention at Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, Oct. 25 to 29. Charles F. Abbott, 


executive director, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


National Association of Manufacturers. 
Annual convention, Read House, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Oct. 25, 26 and 27. George 
S. Boudinot, secretary, 50 Church St., New 


York City. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, National management meeting, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Oct. 26-27. Charles W. Lytle, 
chairman, Management Div., 29 W. 39th 
St., New York City. 

National Founders Association. Con- 


vention, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., Nov. 
16-17. J. M. Taylor, secretary, 22 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Annual meeting, Engineering Socie- 
eties Bldg., New York City, Dec. 5 to 
Cc. E. Davies, assistant secretary in charge 
of meetings, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 


National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering. Sixth annual event 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Dec. 5 to 10. Charles F. Roth, manager, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Power Transmission Association. Annual 
meeting, Dec. 7, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. W. S. Hays, secretary, Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Association for the Advance- 
Second Nashville meeting, 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 26-31, general head- 
quarters Andrew Jackson Hotel. General 
chairman, W. S. Leathers, M.D., professor 
of preventative medicine and public health, 
Vanderbilt Medical School, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


American 
ment of Science. 
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Rise and Fall of the Market 


ECLINING tendencies are very marked this week in prices 

of coke, scrap, and pig iron. Demand is slower for steel 
structurals and bars but without actual price change. The prin- 
cipal declines, compared with Oct. 7 levels, were in No. 2 foundry 
pig iron at Chicago; iron machinery castings at Cincinnati; black 
sheets f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills; solder at New York warehouses: 
and linseed oil in Chicago. Scrap copper sales appear in better 
volume. Very few price fluctuations occurred in non-ferrous 
metals during the week. Steel bars, shapes, and plates continue 




















at $1.75 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for large tonnages; the 
price on single carloads is $1.85 per 100 Ib. at mill. 
(All prices as of Oct. 14) 
_ —— 
IRON AND STEEL 
PIG IRON—Per gross ton, f.o.b.: 

CINCINNATI 
I a $21.44 | 
ode og Uigeis ane ween eee aR eek 20. 89 | 
NE a ne ee ey eee 21.19 

NEW YOR K— Tidewater Delivery 
Southern No. 2 (silicon 2. 25@2. 75)...........20000- 25.62 | 

BIRMINGHAM 
IG, oacaicccceukecesaneneoeend pieeann 17.75 

PHILADELPHIA 
Eastern Pa., No. 2x (silicon 2. 25@2. 75)............- 21.76 
TT... a n0 adeueeubebabwudes ak eetbebe 27.17 
CE ehhh ou a, aia, i'ay 0 ba eO ie wae eeebmnbbeeee 21.26 

CHICAGO 
No. 2 Foundry local (silicon 1.75@2.25)............. 20. 00 
No. 2 Foundry, Southern (silicon 2.25@2. 75)......... 22.80 

PITTSBURGH, including freight charge ($1.76) from Valley 
ES RESET DIE re 20. 26 
MS oo aceees 19. 26 
OO EEE 21 26 





IRON MACHINERY CASTINGS—Cost in cents per |b. of 
100 flywheels, 6-in. face x 24-in. dia., hub not cored, good quality 
gray iron, weight 275 Ib.: 


Detroit. 4.50@4 75 
Cleveland. . 5.00@5 .25 
ED, <5 sp she kbs ea ROR BRR ales eo 4.30 

New York....... 5.25@5 50 
SED. << cunndadatdho tate, (hs CREO GS 6 aeire 4.75@5 25 





SHERTS— Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities 
from warchouse; also the mill base in large lots. 


| 24 to 6 in. steel lap welded. 


| seamless mechanical tubing, cold drawn, round, 
| at warehouse in lots of less than 100 ft. or 100 Ib.: 





Pittsburgh New 


Blue Annealed Mill Base Chicago Cleveland York 
Ma $0....... eng 2.15@2.25 3.50 3.25 3.89 
a ares 2.20@2.30 3.55 3.30 3.94 
Ly Eee 2.25@2.35 3.60 3.35 3.99 
No 16. 2.35@2.45 3.70 3.45 4.09 

Black 
Nos. 18 to 20....... 2.80 3.75 3.55 4.00 
ST oe tena aalees 2.95 3.90 3.70 4.15 
ec ele ds 3.00 3.95 3.75 4.20 
a, ae 3.10 4.05 3.85 4.30 
SS ee 3.35 4 20 4.00 4.45 

Galvanized 
No. 10.. ‘eee 3 15 4.10 3.95 4.25 
Nos. 12 to 14....... 3.25 4.20 4.05 4.35 
a 3.35 4.30 4.15 4.45 
* 3.50 4.45 4.30 4.60 
No. 20. 3.65 +.60 4.45 4.75 
No. 22 3.70 4.65 4.50 4.80 
OM are 3.85 4.80 4 65 4.95 
eS Sere 4.05 5.05 4.90 5.20 
) aaa 4.30 5.30 5.15 5.45 


7.35¢. per Ib. 





WELDED STEEL PIPE— Warehouse discounts are as follows: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. Black Galv 

1 to 3 in. steel butt welded. 53% 39% 553% 433% 54% 41% 
48% 35%, 334% 404% 51% 38% 

Malleable fittings: Classes B and C, banded, from New York 
stock sell at list plus 4% less 5%. Cast iron, standard sizes, 


36-5% o 
ae List Price — Diameterin Inches ~ Thickness 

Size, Inches per Foot External Internal Inches 
1 $0.17 1.315 1.049 . 133 
13 23 1.66 1.38 .14 
13 .273 1.9 1.61 . 145 
2 my 2.375 2.067 . 154 
23 583 2.875 2.469 . 203 
3 . 7643 3.5 3.068 .216 
34 .92 4.0 3.548 . 226 
4 1.09 4.5 4.026 . 237 
44 1,27 5.0 4.506 . 247 
5 1.48 5.563 5.047 .258 
6 1.92 6.625 6.065 .28 





SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING—Following net prices are for 


.10 to .30 carbon, 


— Thickness -— 
and ; i i i 1 


Decimal Fractions Price per Foot 





Outside Diameter in Inches———— 


1% 1} 











.035” 20 $0.15 $0.16 $0. a $0.18 $0.19 $0.21 $0. 23 
.049” 18 Bl 4 18 .20 oe .23 .25 
065” 16 19.20 1 ns Ss 6S 
083” 14 , a ae: oe oe ee: ae 
.095”" 13 21 a .25 .26 .27 .29 31 
.109” 12 ae que sae <a) . 228 a” oe 
.120” or 
.125” 11 aa. 2.428 ~ a - DP ee 
. 134” 10 24 tae. ce ee Ve Se 
MISCELLANEOUS— Warehouse prices in cents per pound in 
100-lb. lots: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Spring steel, light*.... ........ 4.50 ie 4.65 
Spring steel, heavier .. 4.00 ame 4.00 
Coppered Bessemer rods s (base). 6.05 6.00 6.20 
Hoop steel. . Pst x 4.49 3.65 4.15 
Cold rolled strip steel. 6.25 6.35 6.25 
Floor plates. . 7.20 5. 30 5.00 
Cold drawn, round and hex.t.. 4.00 3.65 3.60 
Cold drawn, flats and squares.. 4.50 4.15 4.10 
Structural shapes (base) 3.34 3. 00 3.10 
Soft steel bars (base). ite 3.24 3. 00 3.00 
Soft steel bar shapes (base)... 3.24 3. 00 3.00 
Soft steel bands (base) .. 3.99 3.65 3.65 
Tank plates (base) . 3.34 3.20 3.10 
Bar iron (2.75 at mill) det 3.24 3. 00 3.00 
Drill rod (from list) ans 60% 55% 50% 
Electric welding wire, lew y at, #s, 8.35c.; 3, 7.85¢.: ¥ to F 


*Flat, 4; @}-in. thick. 
METALS 


Current Warehouse Prices in Cents Per Pound for Small Lots 


+Shafting and screw stock? 











Gove. electrolytic, tha to a New York. . . 14.50 

Tin, pigs, 5-ton en A, 6 at nc wna bade aa kee 59.623 
Lead, pigs, up to carlots, E. a oe 024 New York.. 6.87% 
Zinc, 8 abs, up to carlots, E.St. Louis 6.12 New York... 7.00 

New York Cleveland Chicago 
Antimony, slabs, ton ee. 13.50 16.50 13.00 
Copper sheets, base. 22.00 22.00 22 00 
Copper wire, base. . 18.75 18.75 15.25* 
Copper bars, base. . 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Copper tubing, base 24.00 24.624 24.00 
Brass sheets, high, base. 18.25 18.25 18.25 
Brass tubing. high, base 23.123 23.123 23.124 
Brass rods, high, base... .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 
a high, base....... 18.75 18.75 18.75 
1 
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METALS—Continued 





New York 
Aluminium ingots, 98 to 99%, 


De I EE ce cacncspnten 26.00 26@27 26.02 
Zinc sheets (casks). . re 11.55 10.11 
Solder (4 and 3), (case lots) ... 36.50 40 50 384@424 

Babbitt metal, delivered, New York, cents per lb.: 
Genuine, highest grade............. b Rear gear, oped 8.00 
Commercial genuine, intermediate grade See ee 61.00 
Anti-friction metal, general service...................-. 31.50 
No. 4 babbitt (f.o. ON a 12.50 

Nickel, f.o.b. refinery, cents ‘per Ib.: 

Ingots..... 35.00 Electrolytic . 37.00 Shot........ 36.00 





SPECIAL NICKEL ~" ALLOYS—Price in cents per lb., 
f.0.b. Huntington, 


Full finished nickel sheet oem POR nee ae 
Cold rolled nickel sheet (base)... ....... 002 cece cence cece 60.00 
Hot rolled rods, Grade “A” (base)... ...........200005 .. 45.00 
3 ee a ad. 53.00 


Base price of Monel metal in cents per Ib., f.0.b. Huntington, 


28.00 Hot rolled rods (base).. .. 35.00 
Blocks. .. 32.00 Cold drawn rods (base). . £3.00 
Cold rolled sheets (base) 50.00 Full finished sheets (base) 42. 00 





OLD METALS—Dealers’ purchasing prices in cents oo pound: 





New York Cleveland hicago 
Crucible copper 11.25 @11.50 10.75 10.00@10.50 
Copper, heavy, and wire..10 75 @11.25 10.75 9.75@10.25 
Copper, light, and bottoms 9 75 @10 00 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 
Heavy lead. . -500@525 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 
Tea lead....... . 4.00 @ 4.25 3.75 3.50@ 4.00 
Brass, heavy, yellow . . 7.00 @ 7.25 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 
Brass, heavy, red. . .. 8.75 @900 9.50 8.75@ 9.25 
Brass, light. . 5.25 @ 5.50 5.50 5.75@ 6.25 
No. 1 yao a ‘rod turnings.. 7.25 @750 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 
Zinc.. ie ..--- 3.75 @ 4.00 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
TIN PLATES—Charcoal—Bright—Per box 
New Cleve- 

“AAA” Grade: York land Chicago 

IC, 14x20.. . $12.10 $11.95 $11.50 
“A” Grade: 

Ic, 14x20.. 9.70 9. 90 9.50 

Coke Plates—Primes—Per box 
100-Ib., 14x20.. 6.45 6. 10 7.00 


Terne Plates—Small lors, & ‘8- tb, % OP box 











IC, e6aeD...... 7.75@8.00 7.00 7.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Cotton waste, white, per lb. $0. 10@0. 134 $0.16 $0.15@0.20 
Cotton waste,colored, perlb, .09@ .13 oan .12@.17 
Wiping cloths,washed white, 
~~ aaa Re .154 36.00 per M 15 
Satseda, 900. TD ..cccccess 032 02 023 
Roll sulphur, perlb........ 027 034 04 
Linseed oil, raw, per 7}-Ib. 
gal., 5 ai . 86} 94 75 
Lard cutting oil, 25% lard, 
in 5 gal. cans, per gal.. 65 .50 50 
Machine oil, ee 
bodied (55 gal. metal. . 
bbl.), per gal. . 27 35 .29 
Belting—Present discounts 
from list in fair quantities 
(4 doz. rolls). 
Leather—List price, 24c. per lin. ft. 
per inch of width for single Ply. 
Medium grade......... % 35% 35% 
Heavy grade.......-. 30% 30% 30% 
Rubber oN ws 6 ply, $1.83 per lin. ft. 
First crade... ... 50% 0-10% 50% 
Second grade ie eaeane 50-10% 60-5% 50-10% 


Cleveland Chicago | 








Comparative Warehouse Prices 











Four One 
Current Weeks Year 
New York Unit Price Ago Ago 
Soft steel bars ........ perlb.... $0.0324 $0.0324 $0.0324 
Cold drawn a per Ib 04 .04 04 
Brass rods ine OPE ccs 16 16 1687} 
Solder ($ and i). we eat per Ib .364 .39 .43624 
Cotton waste, white.... per Ib.... .10@134 .10@.13} .13@.17} 
Emery disks, cloth, 

No. 1, 6 in. dia. . per 100.. 3.10 3.10 3.10 
Lard cutting oil. . . per gal.. 65 -65 55 
Machine oil per gal... 27 27 35 
Belting, leather, 

mediuin off list... 35% 40-5% 40-5% 
Machine bolts, up to 

1x30in., full kegs. off list... 50%* 50%* 40% 

*New list April 1, 1927. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Abrasive materials—Standard 
grade, in sheets 9x11 in., No. 1, 
per ream of 480 sheets: 
el. OPE $5.13 $4.95 $5.13 
*Emery paper...... 10. 71 9. 15 10. 71 
*Emery cloth. ; 27.84 27. 85 27. 84 
Emery disks, 6i in. dia., m 
No. 1, per 100: 
Pi ictucoeeawes ss 129 1. 27 1. 32 
eee 3.10 3.05 3.05 
Fire clay, per 100 lb. bag... ‘ 75 75 


Connellsville, 2.75@3.00 


Coke, prompt furnace, per net ton..... 
Connellsville, 4.25@4 75 


Coke, prompt foundry, per net ton 


White lead, dry orinoil,. 100 Ib. kegs New York, 13.75 
Red lead, dry,........ 100 Ib. kegs ...... New York, 13.75 
Red lead, in oil,.. . 100 Ib. kegs ...... New York, 15.25 


*44 reams and under. 








SHOP SUPPLIES 





Discounts from new list dated Apr. 1, 1927, applying on immediate 
deliveries from warehouse stocks in New York and vicinity: 


Broken Kegs Full Kegs 
or Cases* or Cases 
! Machine bolts, square heads and nuts: 
TT Tess cache eed ieee +-10% 550 
Larger up to | x 30-in............ +10% 50° 
i ccctekseetnaee eas +10% 35° 
Carriage bolts: 
ES ee eee ee + 10% 55o 
ee cab e dere an bowers on +10% 50% 
Coach and lag screws: 
Up to § x Gin..... 2.6... cece eee eees +10% S507 
Te i oc aca ais Sua en +10% 50°, 
Tap bolts, hexagonal heads............ +10% 40% 
Nuts: 
Hot pressed, square and hexagonal. 
blank or tapped, up to l-in......... +10% 55% 
Cold punched, square and nangunel, 
blank or tapped, up to l-in..... +10% 55% 
Semi-finished, hexagonal, tapped, in 
SOSAREE, Ge GUND. « 0 00 cess cvecescs 40° 
Case hardened, hexagonal, tapped, in 
packages, all sizes................. 30% 
Washers: Deduct from list, per 100 1b. $1.50 $3.50 
Rivets, button and cone head: 
Small, including yy-in. dia............  seeeees 50-10% 
Large (base) per 100 Ib. net.......... $6.50 $*.00 


*Add to list instead of deducting. 
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Machine Requirements and 
Industrial Construction 





























Equipment Wanted 











Mich., Detroit—Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Pontiac—complete = for proposed 
1 and 2 story assembly plant here. Esti- 
mated cost $2,000,000. 

N. C., Tarboro—State Highway Comn., 
F. C. Kugler, Comr. First Dist.—machinery 
and equipment including rolls, punches, 
shears, riveting machines, etc., for the 
manufacture of corrugated metal pipe from 


sheets. 

0., Hamilton — Hamilton Brick & Ma- 
chinery Co., G. J. Gruen, Mgr.—machinery 
and equipment including 24 in. lathe, drill 
press, stamping machine, etc. 

Pa.. East Pittsburgh — Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.,. Pittsburgh—thirty small machine 
tool items, (4th quarterly list). 

Ont., Walkerton—R. Truax & Son— 
woodworking equipment for the manufac- 
ture of sash and doors for proposed 2 story, 
80 x 80 ft. addition to plant. Estimated cost 
$30,000. 

Que., Montreal—W. P. Costain, 920 Tup- 
per St.—complete equipment for proposed 

lacksmith and auto repair shops. 





Opportunities for 
Future Business 








Calif., Los Angeles—Hurley Machine Co., 
600 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, plans 
the construction of an assembly and repair 
plant for repair of washing machines, iron- 
ers and vacuum cleaners here. Estimated 
cost $40,000. 

Calif., San Francisco—F. C. Morgan, et 
al., Hunter-Dulin Bidg., are having plans 
prepared for the construction of a garage 
and office building at Suer and Stockton 
Sts. Estimated cost $4,750,000. Miller & 
Pflueger, 580 Market St., Archts. 

Calif., Los Angeles—A. T. Pelton, 6001 
Santa Monica Blivd., awarded contract for 
a 6 story, 100 x 125 ft. garage at — 
and Normandie Sts. Estimated cost $200,- 
000. Noted June 9. 

Wll., Chicago—Advance Pattern & Foun- 


dry Co., 2734 West 36th St., is having plans 
prepared for a 2 story, 125 x 600 ft. foun- 
dry at 36th Pl. and California Ave. Esti- 


A. A. Wickland & 


mated cost $125,000. 
Noted 


Co., 5 South Wabash Ave., Archts. 
Oct. 13. 

Ill., Chicago — R. D. Chase, Inc., 720 
North Michigan Blvd., Archt., is receiving 
bids for the construction of a 1 story ma- 
chine shop at 1330 Cortland St. for A. 
Fink! & Sons Co., A. Finkl, Pres., 1326 
Cortland St. 

Ill., Chicago—The General Machine & 
Tool Works, 530 North La Salle St., has 
work under way on the construction of a 
1 and 2 story machine shop at 313 West 
Chestnut St. Estimated cost $30,000. C. 
BD. Fraser, 64 West Randolph St., Archt. 

Ii, Chicago — Hall, Lawrence & Rat- 
cliffe, Inc., 123 West Madison St., Archts., 
are receiving bids for a 1 story garage 
at North Ravenswood Ave. and Devon St. 
for Hahn, Smithson & Raymond, 6335 
Broadway. Estimated cost $75,000. 

Ill., Chicago—Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
531 Plymouth Ave., awarded contract for 
a 6 story, 75 x 100 ft. factory. Estimated 
cost $80,000. 

Il., Chicago—Sherman Klove Co., 4640 
West Harrison St., will soon receive bids 
for the construction of a 1 story machine 
shop at 3531-3545 West 47th St. Estimated 
cost $85,000. A. Epstein, 2000 West Persh- 


ing Rd., Archt. 


Independence — Gleaner Combine 


Kan., 
Hanson, Mer., Cot- 


Harvester Corp., R. J. 
tage and Hayward Sts., is having plans 
prepared for a 1 story factory. Estimated 
cost $200,000. Architect and engineer not 
announced. 

Md., Baltimore—Anderson Motor Co., 
4736 Edmondsen Ave., will build a 1 story 
addition to service station. Estimated cost 
$25,000. 

Md., Baltimore—Davison Chemical Co., 
Garret Bidg., plans the construction of a 
copper leaching plant at Curtis Bay. Es- 
timated cost $400,000. 

Md., Baltimore — Eastern Welding & 
Radiator Co., B. Lari, Pres., 417-19 South 
Fifth St,. plans the construction of addi- 
tion to plant. 

Md,., Baltimore—General Garage Mfg. 
Co., 23 Norris St., is considering the estab- 
lishment of a branch plant. 

Md., Baltimore—Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Monument St. and Broadway, will soon 
award contract for the construction of a 
service building. Estimated cost $150,000. 
J. E. Sperry, Calvert Bldg., Archt. H. F. 
Doelman, 516 North Charles St., Engr. 

Mass., Amesbury—J. McLane, c/o Ames- 
bury Auto Body Co., is receiving bids for 
the construction of a 1 story repair and 
service garage at Clark and Elm Sts. Es- 
timated cost $40,000. Morse & Dickerson, 
25 Washington St., Haverhill, Archts. 

Mass., Boston—J. H. Broderick, 101 Tre- 
mont St., is having sketches made for the 
construction of a 3 story garage at 176-194 
Ipswich St. G. E. Robinson, 80 Federal 


St., Archt. 

Mass., Brookline (Boston P. O.) 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., 2860 Clark St., 
Detroit, Mich., will receive bids until Oct. 
24 (extended date), for a 2 story repair 
and service garage at Commonwealth Ave., 
here, and Essex St. A. Kahn, Marquette 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Noted Sept. 22. 

Mass., Cambridge (Boston P. O.)—City, 
B. B. Welch, Chn. Bd. of Public Welfare, 
will soon award contract for a 3 story, 140 
x 400 ft. garage, etc. Greco, 11 
Beacon St., Boston, Archt. 

Mass., Cambridge (Boston P. O.)—M. H. 
Gulesian, 85 Commonwealth Ave., Newton, 
awarded contract for the construction of a 
2 story, 125 x 180 ft. repair and service 
garage at 128-144 Brookline St., here. Es- 
timated cost $100,000. 

Mass., Cambridge (Boston P.O.)—Klauer 
Bros., 345 Franklin St., is receiving bids 
on revised plans for a 2 story repair and 
service garage. Estimated cost $50,000. 
Ww Drummey, 80 Boylston St., Boston, 


Archt. Noted Sept. 29. 
Mases., Medford (Boston P.O.)—W. F. 
Lacey, 52 Mystic Ave., awarded contract 


for the construction of a 1 story, 45 x 110 
ft. auto body shop. 

Mass., Quincy (Boston P.O.)—Norfolk 
Woodworking Co., 275 Hancock St., will 
build a 1 story, 60 x 130 and 70 x 300 ft. 
woodworkin lant on Hancock St. Esti- 
mated cost $5 ,000. L. S. Joslin, 339 New- 
bury St., Boston, Archt. 


Mich., Battle Creek—Michigan Carton 
Co., 79 Fountain St., is having plans pre- 
pared for a 2 story box factory. ti- 


mated cost $75,000. M. J. Morehouse, 343 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, Archt. 

Mo., Marshall—Nicholas-Beazley Airplane 
Co., R. Nicholas, Pres., awarded contract 
for the construction of a 1 story, 32 x 300 
ft. airplane factory at North and English 
Sts. Estimated cost $40,000. 

N. J., Jersey City—American Can Co. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., will build 
a 7 or 8 story, 200 x 500 ft. factory at St. 
Pauls Ave. and Erie R.R. Estimated cost 
$2,000,000. 

N. J., Jersey City—H. Byrne, 392 Mer- 
cer St., will soon receive bids for a 1 and 
2 story, 200 x 300-ft. garage, at Mill Rd., 
Mercer and Wayne Sts. Estimated cost 
$150,000. A. Davis, 140 Montgomery St., 
Archt. Noted Sept. 22. 


N. J., Ridgefield Park—M. Zimmerman, 
376 Main St., is receiving bids for a 2 
story, 75 x 200 ft. garage on Spruce St. 
Estimated cost $150,000. F. Meisler, 163 
Main St., Hackensack, Archt. Noted 


Sept. 29. 

N. Y., Albany—Gander, Gander & Gan- 
der, 17 Steuben St., Archts., will receive 
bids about Nov. 1 for the construction of 
a 3 story garage at West End St. Esti- 
mated cost $110,000. Owner’s name 


withheld. 

N. Y., Harrison—lIntertype Corp., 1440 
Broadway, New York, manufacturers of 
typesetting machines, will soon award con- 
tract for the construction of a 1 story, 349 
x 620 ft. factory here. Ballinger Co., 12th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Archt. 
Noted Sept. 29. 

N. Y., Ithaca—Westinghouse Plectric Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., awarded contract for a 1 story factory 
and shop here. Estimated cost $75,000. 


N. Y., White Plains — Brockway Motor 
Truck Corp., Cortland, will build a 200 x 
200 ft. repair and service garage here. 
Estimated cost $70,000. C. W. Clark, Sav- 
ings Bank Bldg., Cortland, Archt. 

0., Alliance—City will soon receive bids 
for the construction of a 3 story, 60 x 140 
ft. garage. Estimated cost $50,000. Mather 
Auto Service Co., lessee. 

0., Cincinnati—Kruckermeyer & Strong, 
St. Paul Bldg., Archts., is having plans 
popenes for a 5 story, 95 x 280 ft. repair 
and service garage. Estimated cost includ- 


ing equipment $50,000. Owner’s name 
withheld. 
0., Cincinnati—Oakley Chevrolet Co., 


Madison Rd., awarded contract for a 2 
story repair shop. Estimated cost $60,000. 
Noted Oct. 6. 

0., Cleveland—The Angell Nail & Chap- 
let Co., 2657 East 79th St., had plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a 1 story, 90 
x 340 ft. facotry. Estimated cost $125,- 
000. Private plans. 


0., Cleveland—The Upson-Walton Co., 
12500 Elmwood Ave., ship  chandlers, 
awarded contract for a 1 story, 60 x 181 
ft. addition to factory. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 

0., Youngstown—City, J. B. Smith, will 
soon receive bids for the construction of a 

ory, 50 x 180 ft. garage. Estimated 


2 st 
cost $40,000 

R. L., Ne rt—H. L. Rooney, 116 Belle- 
vue Ave., plans the construction of a 1 
story repair and service garage on Middle- 
town Ave. Estimated cost $40,000. Pri- 
vate plans. 

Tenn., Johnson City—Tennessee Creosot- 
ing Co., subsidiary of Cook Tie & Pole Co., 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
plans the construction of a _ creosoting 
plant here. Estimated cost $100,000. 


Tenn., Memphis—Forest Park Garage 
Co., is having plans prepared for a 2 story, 
50 x 150 ft. garage on Union Ave. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. Jones & Furbringer, 
Porter Bldg., Archts. 

Tex., Fort Worth—H. A. Miles Mfg. Co., 
R. W. Freiden, Secy., manufacturers = is 
heaters, stoves and appliances, awarded 
contract for the construction of a plant 
including foundry and machine shop. 

Tex., San Antonio—Motoramp Garages, 
Inc., 6. A. McCracken, 215 North Alamo 
St., will receive bids about Nov. 1 for two 

arages, 4 and 5 story. Estimated cost 

250,000 and $350,000 respectively. A. B. 
and R. M. Ayres, 626 Bedell Bidg., Archts. 

Wash., Tacoma — St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., plans the construction of a 
hemlock sawmill. Estimated cost approxi 
mately $2,500,000. 

Ont., Toronte—Toronto Motor Car Co., 
120 Adelaide St. E., plans the construction 
of a 2 or 3 story, 50 x 120 ft. garage at 
Yonge St. and Orchard View Bivd._Esti- 
mated cost $150,000. Architect not selected 








